\ Greater Palatability 


m- m- 


A 


m-m- Easier Change-Over 


m- Better Digestability 


m=-m-m .--Smells Better... Tastes Better 
Wins More Customers... More Repeat Sales! 


When Dairymen smell new NECTARIZED Blatchford’s 
Calf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. When 
they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good 
milk flavor — they come back for more! They know calves 
that eat better grow better. And they love the savings 
they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in valu- 
able milk ingredients, Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and 
other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- 
TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 
for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Sales Aids Today! 


Main Plant and Office, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant, Des Moines, lowa * West Coast Division, Nampa, Idaho 


WRITE TODAY for new NECTARIZED 
Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 151 


Waukegan, Ill. 


YES! send me the new NECTARIZED 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE. 
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BLUE STREAK 


scientific 

blending and mixing 
increase 

feedmill profits 


High cost grains, concentrates and supplements demand 
that custom mixing be handled scientifically to yield 
your feeder customers maximum animal feed gain. 


This more efficient mixing and blending of feed 

to achieve high nutrition uniformity is best obtained 
through the dual-action of 

PRATER TWIN-SPIRAL MIXERS. 


Two-spiral, two-speed control is an original PRATER 
design—exclusive and patented! It has proved to be 
a business-building advantage for all Blue Streak 
Mixer users. Your choice of seven sizes, 2 ton through 
5 ton; all oversize to handle full loads of even the 
lightest feeds. 


Before you invest further, be sure to send for the 
full Mixer story. Write for Bulletin SM594. PRATER 
engineers are also available to help with suggestions, 
layouts, recommendations and mill surveys, without 
any obligation on your part. This valuable free help 
is yours for the asking. 


PRATER 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1533 South 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 


----Y 


Cut-away view of America’s first and only Twin- 
Spiral, Two-Speed Mixer—doubles your capacity 
per horsepower hour! 


EXTRA FEATURES 

Accurate, homogenous blend assures 
exact equal distribution of high 
potency concentrates and grain 

to each animal and bird. 

Faster mixing to save customer time 
and reduce overhead expense. 
Special models for thorough mixing 
of hay, shucky ear corn and small 
grains without bridging. 

Sealed for life self-aligning 
maintenance-free bearings. 


Silent “V" drive. 


Tough, durable, heavy construction. 
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Beat the heat with 


TTLE KEEP GAINING, HENS KEEP LAYING WHEN THE TEMPERATURE 


While weaker animals seek the shade, cattle and the feed 

poultry fed Capstress keep right on eating under 

extremes of temperature. It is a water-dispersible 

vitamin A product for use in water or feed. It is Newark, N.J. 

built to meet specific stress conditions: heat, 

It fe the rg, NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
isease or de de t 1s the ideal pro net or ® 

the new therapeutic, supplemental feeding of Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
° ° Mexico, D.F. Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 

vitamin A now being recommended by prominent Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 

nutritionists. Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D,niacin, calci itoth t 


enzymes and other products 
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the case of pet foods. 


NO. 5 


in this issue .. . 


EXCLUSIVE & IMPORTANT .. . 7 


Policies of 36 of the nation’s land-grant colleges and experiment 
stations regarding grants from private industry and outside con- 
Sultation work by staff members are presented in this issue. Direct 
reports from administrators are published, along with typical docu- 
ments used by schools in these fields of activity. page 7. 


management ... 35, 46 


Now is the time to prepare your business for the new challenges il 
will face in the decade ahead, advises Donald L. Vogel. The Ohioan 
lists danger sigr.als already in evidence and cautions against acting 
without careful advance deliberation. page 38. 


A “temporary” entry into the field of feed manuiacturing has lasted 
$1 years for A. G. Hammond of Oklahoma City. He traces the growth 
of his business and discloses the plans he has made for its continu- 
ance in the future. With six photos. page 46. 


nutrition . . . 45, 52 


selli 


“departments... 

: Pulse of the industry....... 15 Current reading........... 
Gerald Burke on business... 19 Voice of the industry... 
Washington millwheel..... yal Kracked korn........---.. 
Ralph Everett: sales clinic... 23 Coming events....... 
Feed business scoreboard... 25 Reader service............ 
Feed nutrition digest.:.... 37 Happy birthday........... 
Joe Chrisman’‘s dehy data.. 41 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


Rations fed to fattening lambs are the subject of a timely new pre- 
sentation by J. H. Meyer and A. O. Nelson of the University of 
California. They discuss low-concentrate and high-concentrate feed- 
ing and compaie econumies and advantages. With tables. page 45. 


Brewers dried grains well may offer substantial economies to poultry 
feed formulators, writes Dr. James W. Brooks. He compares the 
product with other ingredients from the standpoints of what it sup- 
plies and its cost. With tables. page 52. 


mg... 58 


Constant changes typify the program of a multi-million-dollar feed 
and agricultural supply business in southern Florida. Hector Supply 
Co. officials tell the major changes they have made and why. With 
five photos. page 58. 
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ON THE COVER: Photographs often are the keys to successful adver- 
tising of livestock feeds. Certainly this is nowhere more true than in 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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still prevents 


Yesterday and today... 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 1 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss 
from blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention 
is their best assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to 
profit. In addition, test after test at experiment stations have given similar 
results: Histostat-50 prevents blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take 
chances with turkey profits. Mix Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range 
and advise that it be fed continuously. Growers may need to feed 

Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with 

blackhead in the brooder house. Remember— 
growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-50O is 

widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and 
promotion, your customers know of 
Histostat-50’s superior blackhead 
protection. That’s why it is steadily 
growing in popularity. Make sure your 
turkey feeds can measure up—mix 
Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed 
Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call 
personally and talk with you about 
Histostat-50, the feed additive that is the 
nation’s No. | blackhead preventive! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Grants Industry, 
Private Consulting 


Complete Details on What 
36 Land-Grant Colleges and 
Experiment Stations Feel 
About Acceptance of Grants. 
Outside Consultation Work 
By Their Statt Personnel 


By BRUCE W. SMITH, Editorial Director of The Feed Bag 


For 50 years, the feed industry and its suppliers have worked closely with the land- 
_grant universities, colleges, and agricultural experiment stations of the United States. 
Cooperation has been mutually beneficial to industry, the schools, and their staff members. 
During the past 15 years, the industry and its suppliers have expended upwards of 
three million dollars in private grants to land-grant schools and experiment stations. During 
this same period, hundreds of staff members of these institutions have served the feed 
industry on a part-time consultation basis. 


~ Prior to this extensive survey, no compilation of the policies of the land-grant 
universities, colleges, and experiment stations had been made. With the splendid co- 
operation of more than three-quarters of all the land-grant institutions, The Feed Bag 
is pleased to present these facts from 40 states to add further to the excellent relationship 
between industry and the schools. 


Nature of the Questions Asked 
The Feed Bag asked each dean and/or station director to provide answers to 13 
questions, covering general and specific facets of the twin subjects concerning acceptance 
and use of private grants and consultation work by faculty and station staff members. 
Some of the questions required only a Yes or No answer. Most, however, asked 
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Peter Hand's Research Farm functions as part 
of your own research program. Formulas and feed- 
ing plans are tested on swine, sheep and cattle and 
on commerczial-size flocks of broilers and turkeys. 


Peter Hand Vitamin A is easily assimilated by 
animals. It is exceptionally stable, maintains po- 
tency over long periods of time under varying 
temperature and atmospheric conditions. 


When is a 50 percent cut in costs 
NOT a 50 percent cut in costs? 


Answer: When it involves a cut-rate fortifier! 


Take vitamin premixes for example. They’re the 
most expensive element in a ration on a per pound 
basis. But look again and you'll see they represent no 
more than 5% of the total cost of a ration. So even if 
you could cut your vitamin cost in half, you would 
save only 214% overall. 

Moreover, there are many times when buying vita- 
mins strictly on the basis of lowest-cost-per-pound is 
false economy. Cut-rate vitamin premixes are liable to 
deteriorate rapidly, or separate, leaving you with two 
alternatives: run the risk of underfortification or use up 
the savings by adding extra vitamins “to be on the 
safe side.” 


The same reasoning holds true for all fortifiers. With 


Peter Hand 


Look for the answer first = | from Peter Hand Research 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, iinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
THE FEED BAG—May, 1961 


Peter Hand products, however, you can always be sure 
of true economy, because they are guaranteed to come 
up to specification 100% of the time. Put your Peter 
Hand representative on the spot—ask him to show you 
how you can save time, trouble and money with reason- 
ably priced, premium quality Peter Hand products. 


PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES You 
TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 

Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in , 
every product. After samples are taken, con- # 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


Your Guide... 


HANDBOOK of 
POLICY and 
PROCEDURE 


PRINTED handbooks outline university policies and procedures 
concerning research at the University of Idaho and Pennsylvania 


State University. At left is the cover of the 92-page publication issued 
UNIVERSITY of IDAHO at Idaho; above is the cover of Penn State's 36-page handbook. 


for specific details concerning the reply from the standpoint of the institution responding. In virtually 
all cases, the replies were detailed and complete. Many schools and stations supplied copies of contracts 


and agreements covering the two subjects. Several of these documents are reproduced on the pages 
which follow. 


Questions on Grant Acceptance 
The first question asked concerning acceptance of grants from private industry was: 


Does your school have a definite written policy stating the terms under which grants may be 
accepted from private industry? 

The answers indicated that 61 per cent of the schools have such a definite written policy. Thirty- 
nine per cent do not, although many of the latter operate under unwritten policies understood by both 
the donors and the schools or stations. 


The following documents were submitted with replies to this question: 


Auburn - ~ ~ ~- ~ Contract cover form for private grants (one page) 

Clemson - ~ ~ ~- .- Memorandum of understanding for private grants (one page) 
Florida- - -~ ~- ~ ~ Memorandum of understanding for private grants (one page) 
Georgia - ~- ~ ~ ~ Memorandum of agreement for private grants (three pages) 
Idaho - ~- ~- ~ ~- ~ Handbook of policy and procedure (92 pages) 

Tilinois- - ~ Research grants, gifts, and contracts (four pages) 
Massachusetts - ~ ~- Cooperative agreement on private grants (one page) 
Michigan- ~ ~ ~- ~- Cooperative research agreement for private grants (one page) 
New York -~ ~ ~ ~- Memorandum of understanding for special temporary grants (two pages) 
North Dakota - ~ ~ Agreement for cooperative investigations (three pages) 
Oregon Grants-in-aid from commercial companies (four pages) 
Pennsylvania - Policy and procedure in research (36 pages) 

Purdue -~ ~ ~ ~ ~ Memorandum of agreement (two pages) 

Supplemental memorandum of agreement (one page) 
South Dakota - Agreement for cooperative investigations (three pages) 
Renewal of agreement for cooperative investigations (one page) 

Texas - - ~- - - + Agreements with outside parties or agencies (seven pages) 

Washington - - ~ ~ Memorandum of understanding (five pages) 

Wyoming- - - ~ ~- Agreement with outside parties (two pages) 


(This important and exclusive feature is continued on page 71) 
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Almost Every Hog 
Needs 


(ABBOTT'S PrRO-GEN®) 


102686 
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It’s been proven again and again... 
Arsanilic Acid gives best results 
under practical growing conditions! 


No medication program can ever substitute for good management. 
Hogs raised on concrete, hogs raised with extra care and attention— 
as they often are on research farms—are almost sure to do well. 
Disease levels in such swine are usually low. But they're kept low by 
an investment in good management and extra man hours not normally 
available to commercial hog raisers. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When Disease Level Is Highest. 
No, not many of your customers will ever try out Arsanilic Acid under 
the nearly ideal conditions shown in the top picture. But that’s the 
point. . . that’s why so many growers have learned to rely on Arsanilic 
Acid. That's why they ask for it in all their swine feeds, even though 
they'll never operate under conditions as far from ideal as those 
shown in the bottom picture. 

A healthy-looking hog may be suffering from low-level disease. 
Poor weight gains result—feed efficiency falls off. When this happens, 
you have a situation made to order for Arsanilic Acid. It goes right to 
work in the gut... helps combat harmful bacteria... helps protect 
pigs from active disease. Arsanilic Acid does its work when there's 
a job for it to do . . . and, under practical conditions, there usually 
is a job for it to do—all the way to market. 


Useful In All Type Of Feeds. Every year, 
more growers are asking for low-cost 
Arsanilic Acid in swine rations, from creep 
feeds to finishing supplements. They know 
from practical experience that Arsanilic 
Acid-fed pigs get off to a better start... 
that they're faster growing . . . finish off healthier, thriftier. More 
important: Arsanilic Acid-fed pigs make the lowest cost gains! 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid is available in 
pure form or in premix form (one pound of premix is enough for one 
ton of complete feed). It's manufactured by Abbott and sold under 
the trade name PRo-GeEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, or call 
Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Capital a Topic at 
Central Meeting 


The 36th annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed association gets 
underway at 10:30 a.m, Monday, June 
5, at the Schroeder hotel in Milwau- 
kee when the official call to order is 
given by Association Vice President 
L. A. Lauer. 


President Hiram B. Hegge will of- 
fer the annual address following re- 
ports by Treasurer Edwin O. Bakke 
and Executive Secretary Eldon H. 
Roesler. 

Mr. Hegge’s talk will be followed 
by that of B. C. Swanson, president of 
the Western Grain & Feed association 
and owner of Swanson Elevator Co., 
New Sharon, Iowa. “Operating at a 
Profit” will be the theme of Mr. 
Swanson’s address. 

Following a luncheon period, the 
convention is to resume at two p.m. 
The first of three speakers will be 
Oakley M. Ray, director of market re- 
search for the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, who will consid- 
er the future of the feed man. 


Vet’s Viewpoint 
Veterinarian J. R. Curtis of Portage, 
Wis., has chosen for his discussion, 
“Working Together.” Wisconsin's 
first-district congressman, Henry C. 
Schadeberg, will speak next on “Do- 


~ 


BUD SWANSON 
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PRESIDENT HEGGE 
(The Feed Bag Photo) 


A discussion on wages and hours 

will be preceded by a second talk, to 

- be given by Bernard A. Klinzing of 
Klinzing Bookkeeping Service, also of 
Madison. The specialist will discuss the 
story that figures tell. 

Final speaker of the day will be 
John K. Minnoch of Chicago. A sales 
consultant, Mr. Minnoch has entitled 
his talk “Success for Sale.” 

His message is to be preceded by a 
report from the resolutions committee 
and the presentation of directors’ cer- 
tificates. 

On the less businesslike side of the 
ledger, the convention dinner will be 
served Monday evening. The follow- 
ing morning, an “eye-opener” enter- 
tainment breakfast will attract Central 
members. 


OAKLEY RAY 
ing Something About Your Future.” 

Also to be heard at the Monday aft- 
ernoon session is a report from the 
nominating committee, whose chair- 
man is Ray F. Andersen. 


Operating Capital 
On Tuesday, the gathering will be 
called to order at 9:30 a.m. Robert W. 
Davis, manager of the Small Business 
administration, Madison, Wis., will 
present the leadoff talk, “Operating 
Capital for Feed Men.” 


é 
JOHN MINNOCH 
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THE ACTION OF NUTRIENT DIGESTERS HELPS PIGS GROW FASTER 


ZYMASE INVERTASE. PROTEASE CARBOXYLASE 
(Starch) (Sugar) (Protein) OXIDASE 

(Oxidizing Agents) 
LIPASE LACTIC FERMENTS 


(Fat) 


EMULSIN ail 
(Glucoids) 


DIATASE 
MALTASE 
< (Fiber) 
; 
CATALASE 
TREHALASE 
(Milk Sugars) (Liberates Oxygen) 
RENNET ENDOTRYPTASE 
(Milk) (Protein) 


GROWS HOGS FASTER — MORE EFFICIENTLY 


New PIG Y-Z with “Accelerated Digestive Action” helps pigs 
digest feed nutrients earlier in life. New pigs get a faster 
start, weigh more at weaning time, and continue rapid growth. 
Feed conversions are lower with New PIG Y-Z. Powerful nu- 
trient digesters help pigs break down feed nutrients. For 
example: Lipase, digests fats; Zymase, digests starches; Endo- 
tryptase, digests protein; and so forth. 


The illustration above shows all these digesters in PIG Y-Z, and 
the nutrients each one digests. 


ADD NEW PIG Y-Z TO YOUR HOG PROGRAM bis 


including NUTRIENT DIGESTERS 
Zymase - Maltase - Diatase - invertase - Endotryptase 


exclusive 
ATED DIGESTIVE ACTIO 


Protease - Carboxylase - Oxidase - Lactic Ferments 
Catalase - Rennet - Emulsin - Lipase - Trehalase — 


“ACCELERATED DIGESTIVE ACTION” GIVES FAST, 
EARLY GAINS — PIGS EAT SOLID FEEDS QUICKER — 


Nutrient Digesters in Ultra-Life PIG Y-Z go to work in your 
feed formula. Pigs receive these nutrient digesters in their 
daily feed to achieve better utilization, faster gains, and maxi- 
mum economy of production. They absorb more nutrients from 
the feed. Grow faster — stronger. 


Ultra-Life leads the way to make these new developments 
available for Your Brand Hog Feeds. Look to the Ultra-Life 
Program for more feed sales — increased profits — from your 


Mail The Coupon Today! 


Qne of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trac 


feed production facilities. Let’s Get Started. 
ULTRA 
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STEADY PROFITS SELLING 


TIONAL 


*AND NOW -— ALL NEW 


MANUFACT BY MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL FOOD Cx NATIONAL FOOD Cc 
nce 


*NATIONAL *NATIONAL 
No-Milk Calf Food Calf Pellets 


MILK REPLACER! | 
— New National SOLO is formu- 
tonal, lated to give the dairyman the 


most for his money. It has (1) 
high fat level for added energy; 
(2) top quality proteins for rap- 
id growth; (3) antibiotics — 
(more than most) to aid in pre- 
vention of bacterial diarrhea, 
scours and for growth-promo- 
tion and improved feed efficien- 


: i ins — higher levels 
*NATIONAL *NATIONAL Dog 
Heifer Pellets Food (Meal or Cubes) SOLO is so low in cost! 


Quality-wise you can't recommend and sell any better line at any price. Get your share 
of this steady, repeat business from satisfied customers by adding or switching to the 


National line — now! 
Write for full details about National's profit-making dealer sales 
program — today! 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


Jim Lang, executive editor of Prac- 
tical Builder, gave some nicely illus- 
trated, hard hitting advice to manu- 
facturers in Practical Builder’s 1960 
Marketing Conference: 


I see that you’ve spent 
A big wad of dough 

To tell me the things 
You think I should know. 


How your plant is so big, 

So fine and so strong; 

And your founder has whiskers 
So handsomely long. 


So he started the business 
Back in old ’92! 

How tremendously interesting 
That is — for you! 


He built up the thing 
With the blood of his life? 
(1’ll run home like mad, 
Tell that to my wife!) 


Your machinery’s so modern 
And oh so complete; 

Your “rep” is so flawless, 
Your workers so neat. 


Your motto is “Quality,” 
With a capital “Q,” 
No wonder I’m tired 
Of “your” and of “you!” 


So tell me quick 
And tell me true, 
(Or else, my love, 
To heck with you!) 


Less — how this product 
Came to be, 

More — what the darn thing 
Does for me. 


We think this is pretty sound advice, 
even if it is a bit poetic. We hope 
you'll let your Wenger representative 
explain what Wenger Pellet Mills, 
Coolers, and Liquid Systems can do 
for you. 


The Wengers 


Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 


© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON _H. ROESLER 


CLEARING THE AIR ON RESEARCH WORK 


Each year, feed manufacturers and those 
who supply products for the feed industry 
spend substantial sums for research 
projects conducted at land-grant colleges | 
and experiment stations. In addition, 
many firms use the services of college 
and experiment station personnel on a 
part-time, paid consulting basis. 


From time to time we have heard criticism 
of the manner in which some of this 
research work is released by the colleges 
or their personnel. 


Our editorial: director, Bruce W. Smith, decided that to 
clear the air he would go directly to the men who 
manage this work on a college level to get the answers 
as to how they operate. He submitted a complete 
questionnaire to every land-grant college in the United 
States asking some very pertinent questions. The 
answers are published in this issue starting on page 7. 


We are happy to report that most of those queried sent 
back frank answers. 


We urge you to read this report and to note that 61 
per cent of the schools have definite written policies 
on the acceptance of private grants; 75 per cent have 
definite policies on permitting staff members to work 
as consultants; and 73 per cent feel the staff members 
Should be allowed the consultant privilege. 


This review of the policies of 36 land-grant schools 
and stations will serve a useful purpose. Relationships 
between the feed industry, its suppliers, and these 
colleges always have been close and mutually beneficial. 
The detailed report we publish should add even more to 
this bond of mutual interest. 


In the words of the director of one of the leading 
agricultural experiment stations reporting: 


"We certainly wish to express our appreciation for your 
interest in these matters and feel that you are con- 
tributing a real service to agriculture generally in 
bringing out the true facts." 


We hope this report will do just that. 
15 
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Service sells feeds. And . . . more 
and more dealers are learning 
that of all the services they can 
offer, Mobile Milling with a B&L 
is the most profitable. 

Facts are the only practical guide 
to selecting the service most suit- 
ed to you. We have facts on your 
area. Ask for them. No obliga- 
tion. 


MOBILE 
MILL 


PRACTICAL... UNIQUE 


Learn how a B&L will provide 
needed service and give you 
greater return than any other 
method. Investigate our practi- 
cal, profitable one-man opera- 
tions. Meet today’s challenge for 
service — with a B&L Mobile Mill 
and B&l‘s Mobile Mill Manage- 
ment Program. 


* WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


Also, our representative can 
provide you with factual 
LOCAL data of direct bene- 


fit to you. No obligation, 
simply ask for it! 


1261 Twelfth Street S.W. 
European Representatives: 


EURAM, S. A. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


10 Place De La Gare 
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Lausanne, Switzerland 
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Look for big compliance with the temporary feed grain 


The 


program. That is apparent from the reports coming 
in from the Corn Belt. However, even popular 
acceptance of the program does not guarantee that 
the basic problem of over-production will be 
licked. 


acres being set aside are not the best that the 


farm has to offer. With a 20 per cent set-aside to 
get under the program, any substantial corn farmer 
easily can find that many acres which normally do 
not produce much of a crop. 


So a 20 per cent or even 40 per cent reduction in 


The 


acreage will not necessarily mean that the final 
figures on corn production in the fall will be down 
that much, unless we have poor growing conditions. 


American farmer is resourceful and it will take 


The 


more than this type of program to do the job. Most 
farmers, we believe, will set aside the poorer land 
and work the remainder that much harder to produce 
corn for the support program. It is a problem of 
self-defense to maintain farm income, and Mr. Farmer 
can't be blamed for using to the utmost modern 
methods now available. If we get as much as a 
total of 10 per cent fewer bushels of corn this 
year it will be surprising. 


new Kennedy farm program is contained in Bill 


S. 1643. This senate measure consists of 79 
printed pages. You won't want to wade through the 
entire bill but you can discern its basic nature 

by referring to paragraph (2) under section III. 

It says: 

"Any person exceeding any quota or allotment fixed 
for him under this act by the secretary of agricul- 
ture and any other person knowingly participating 
or aiding in the exceeding of such quota or allot- 
ment shall forfeit to the United States a sum equal 
to the value of such excess at the current market 
price for such commodity at the time of violation, 
which forfeiture shall be recoverable in a civil 
suit brought in the name of the United States." 


In effect, it is a totally-planned economy for agri- 


culture, moving away completely from the basic 
concepts of free enterprise. 


More stability is apparent in the feed industry if you 


judge by comments heard at the National Feed Show 
in Chicago. There was a strong feeling that the 
“washing out" of feed firms has about run its main 
course and that those who are’ in the feed business 
now, with a few possible exceptions, are going to 
be in it for the long pull. The industry is now 
headed for a strong period of growth, it appears. 
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BARNARD & LEAS 


Someone's not using Ray Ewing .. . 


Fed up with your feed? Start using Ray 
Ewing’s performance-proved Turkey 
Program. It’s custom-tailored and field- 


tested for your customer’s particular 


requirements. Finishes birds early and 
economically. As with all Ray Ewing 
products, “Quality Goes In Before The 
Name Goes On.” That’s why 


you alway rely on Ray Ewing 
The RAY EWING Company 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA ¢ FORT WORTH, TEXAS « AMES, IOWA * LANCASTER, PENN. 
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BEFORE YOU 
POST 
ANOTHER FEED 
PHOSPHATE 
ORDER .... 


check the) 
margin of 


difference 


— the equivalent of Compared to beta tricalcium phosphate 


— the reference standard — Dynafos 
20 UNITS OF P* has an average biological value of 108. 18.5% DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
This increase in usable phosphorus is OR 
directly related to the greater water- 1-54 LBS. OF 13% BONE MEAL 
for the price soluble phosphate content of Dynafos. OR 
As a result you can add the equivalent 2.04 LBS. OF 14% IMPORTED 
of 18.5 of 20 units of available phosphorus to ROCK PHOSPHATE 
your feeds at the current cost of chem- OR 
ically guaranteed 18.5% products by 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
TO EQUAL THE BIOLOGICALLY AVAILABLE 
PHOSPHORUS IN ONE POUND 
OF DYNAFOS. 


using Dynafos. When you post your 
next feed phosphate order — make sure 
it’s IMC Dynafos — today’s best qual- 
ity, best bargain phosphate. 

*As compared to beta tricalcium 


phosphate reference standard 
FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \~N~ 


F1-5-01 ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, YORKTOWN 6-3000 *TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.} * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
* A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.) * JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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MANAGEMENT e 


Gerald Burke on Business 


Many feed industry executives con- 
sider themselves fairly well skilled in 
the field of real estate purchase and 
sale. This month, the columnist exam- 
ines in detail the potential pitfalls as 
well as advantages which investments 
in real estate may present. 


In our present economy, the man 
who plans to invest wisely while work- 
ing will find himself in the most envi- 
able tax position when he is ready for 
retirement. 

Social Security is set up to limit a 
man’s income from his labor but places 
no limitations whatsoever on his in- 
come from investments. 


He can have thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars coming in from inter- 
est, dividends, capital gains, and rental 
property and not miss a single Social 
Security benefit check. 

Of course, he will be subject to the 
same income tax rates as anyone else 
but at 65 he will get extra benefits to 
reduce his taxes. 

At age 65 he will be allowed an- 
other $600 exemption and if his spouse 
is 65 still another. In addition, he will 
be allowed greater medical and dental 
exemptions because the three per cent 
disallowance on medical does not ap- 
ply to taxpayers 65 and over. 

In putting your money to work, 
careful consideration has to be given 
as to how the income will be taxed. 

Most interest income is fully tax- 
able. Interest on obligations of a state, 
territory, or political subdivision is en- 
tirely exempt. There are many desir- 
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When Real Estate 
Can Be Profitable as 
Sound Investment 


able bonds issued by counties, villages, 
and townships which pay a fair rate of 
interest. 

Regular dividends are fully taxable 
but each taxpayer is entitled to a $50 
exclusion. In addition, the taxpayer is 
allowed a four per cent dividend-re- 
ceived credit on dividends paid by a 
qualifying corporation. Mest domestic 
corporation dividends qualify. Foreign 
corporation dividends, as a general 
rule, do not qualify. 

Domestic corporations, especially 
growth funds, also may pay non-quali- 
fying dividends, long-term capital gain 
dividends, and non-taxable dividends. 


Growth Funds 

Growth funds generally are diversi- 
fied investments made by specialists, 
and the stockholder gets the advantage 
of their knowledge over a period of 
time. Many individual corporations 
also are classified as growth funds. 
The regular dividends paid generally 
are small, but when stock is sold even- 
tually the gain is a long-term capital 
gain and only half of it is taxable at 
the regular rate. If the taxpayer is in a 
50 per cent or higher bracket, his gain 
is pegged at a 25 per cent tax rate and 
he uses an alternative method of com- 
puting his tax. Long-term capital gain 
dividends get exactly the same treat- 
ment as long-term capital gains. 

Capital gains can be realized on 
stocks, bonds, and almost anything 
bought for investment purposes. It 
can also be realized on personal prop- 
erty (sale of your personal car, for 


example) and rental property. 

While income from rents is fully 
taxable, many people have found tre- 
mendous tax savings possibilities in 
rental property and other real estate 
transactions, 


Why Real Estate? 

What makes this type of investment 
so attractive to so many peeple? 

To understand this we must under- 
stand the dual classification of real 
estate. Is it a capital asset or is it not? 

It can be important to classify real 
property as a capital asset when it is 
sold or exchanged at a profit. Capital 
assets held for more than six months 
when sold become capital gains taxable 
at a maximum rate of 25 per cent. In- 
come which is not taxable gain, called 
ordinary income, can be taxed at a 
rate as high as 91 per cent. 

Real estate is a capital asset for fed- 
eral income tax purpeses if it is not 
held for sale in the ordinary course of 
business or used in a trade or business 
or rented to tenants. Real estate which 
an individual uses as his residence or a 
vacant property which he holds as an 
investment is a capital asset. Once he 
rents the property or holds it out for 
rent, it may be a capital asset no long- 
er. The property then would become 
“real property used in a trade or busi- 
ness.” If held for more than six 
months, it may still be treated as a 
capital asset under a special statutory 
provision (Code Section 1231) and a 
gain on a sale or exchange could be a 
capital gain. If held for six months or 
less, the profit is taxed as ordinary in- 
come. 

One of the advantages of rental 
property being classified as a non-capi- 
tal asset is the treatment it gets if a 
sale results in a loss. The loss would be 
an ordinary loss, not a capital loss. 

An individual is not allowed to de- 
duct a loss on property not used in his 
trade or business held for the produc- 
tion of income or held as an invest- 
ment. An individual can deduct capital 
losses only to the extent of capital 
gains plus $1,000 of other income in 
one year. A net capital loss in excess 
of $1,000 will have to be carried for- 
ward for deduction with the same limi- 
tations. 

If not used up within five years, the 
taxpayer loses the benefit of the un- 
used loss. Ordinary losses can be car- 
ried back as offsets against any income 
for three years and can be carried fer- 
ward for as many as five years. Ordi- 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products | 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 

Dried Solubles — nutritionally 

sound, palatable to stock and just 

about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ‘em all—you'll choose Paco! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. © Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F.B. 
1429 Walnut Street 
FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
send Paco sample send Natico sample 
-mail this coupon 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 0 0 
: products. Fill in coupon and attach to your ade 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples - COMPANY 
* of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
ADDRESS 
* products for farm feeding! ce 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Washington Millwheel 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVII NO. 5 


Washington, D.C. 


MAY, 1961 


No one can accuse Food for 
Peace Director George McGov- 
ern of thinking small. Nor does 
the ex-South Dakota house mem- 
ber believe in the toe-in-the-wa- 
ter approach. When he's sold on 
something, he favors the quick 
plunge. 

Take, for example, the admin- 
istration's no-strings-attached 
offer to contribute 40 million 
dollars worth of farm surplus 
commodities to the United Na- 
tions for distribution in under- 
‘developed countries. Or, take 
its plan to establish food re- 
serves in such countries. There's 
nothing timid about either un- 
 dertaking, and each could have 
a significant impact on U. S. 
farm and foreign policies. 

A long-distance telephone 
call cleared the way for the UN 
offer. Mr. McGovern was in 
Rome at a meeting of the UN's 
Food & Agriculture organization 
recently and wanted to set in 
motion a UN food distribution 
program. He placed a call to 
the White House and got a 
green light to pledge the 40 mil- 
lion dollars worth of American 
surpluses. Other FAO delegates 
were impressed but said they 
could make no commitments un- 
til they had consulted their gov- 
ernments. 

Food for peace officials ex- 
pect such countries as Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina to join 
the U. S. in contributing farm 
commodities. They figure other 
FAO nations will toss some cash 
in the pot. The idea is to build 


McGovern Sets Pace 
On Food for Peace 


up a 100-million-dollar UN food 
pool — 80 millions in commodi- 
ties and 20 millions in cash. 
The U. S. would have no con- 
trol over how the UN distributed 
the food, except for its voice 
in the FAO which wodld. run 
the program. The FAO could, 
for example, offer food to Red 
China, which wouldn't set too 
well with many Americans. Ad- 
ministration officials say they 
doubt the Chinese Communists 
would accept any such offer, 


‘since they recently rejected a 


similar offer of help from the 


League of Red Cross societies. 


The food reserve plan under 
consideration would require leg- 
islation. The reserves would be 
established in various foreign 
countries, which would pay for 
the food in local currencies 
when it was withdrawn. ‘In the 
event of famine or other disas- 
ter, the U. S. could make dona- 
tions right from the reserves. 

Administration officials em- 
phasize the foreign policy as- 
pects of food for peace and 
play down the surplus disposal 
idea. They deny that farm pro- 
grams would be used to insure 
an adequate supply of com- 
modities for donations, food re- 
serves, etc. 

A possible hitch: Ambitious 
plans for shipping surpluses 
abroad make the State depart- 
ment uneasy. They fear reper- 
cussions from friendly nations 
that depend on farm exports for 
a substantial part of their in- 
come. 


Spotlight Focused on 
Hush-Hush CIA 


President Kennedy's appointment of 
a civilian group to ride herd on U. S. 
intelligence operations focused new at- 
tention on the Central Intelligence 
agency, which was the object of some 
finger-pointing after the abortive in- 
vasion of Cuba. The CIA is a hush- 
hush outfit that has operational as well 
as intelligence responsibilities. Some 


“members of congress feel those re- 


sponsibilities should be divided, with 
operational functions delegated to 
some other agency, but there is no in- 
dication the administration intends to 
make such a division. 

Not the least of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the CIA is its annual budget. 
A handful of top government officials 
know what it spends each year, but 
congress appropriates funds for CIA 
in the dark. The money is spread hither 
and yon among the appropriations for 
other federal agencies, thus conceal- 
ing the amount. 

With its thousands of employes, here 
and abroad, the CIA obviously doesn't 
operate on peanuts. Its expenditures 
probably total several hundred million 
dollars a year. 


USDA Is ‘Geared’ 


For Conservation 


The Department of Agriculture is 
“geared up" for the expanded soil and 
water conservation program outlined 
by President Kennedy in his farm mes- 
sage. 

USDA officials say the department's 
present organization is adequate to 


“handle an accelerated program, 


though some additional field personnel 
might be needed. They point out that 
the Soil Conservation service has a 
sizable backlog of applications from 
farmers and ranchers who want help in 
preparing conservation plans for their 
farms and ranches. There also is a 
backlog of applications for federal 
assistance on small watershed projects. 
Conservation plans have been com- 
pleted for only about one-fourth’ of the 
farms and ranches in soil conservation 
districts, according to the SCS. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 32.) 
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When you see 


too late! 


“Hygromycin ...acts partly 
by blocking reproduction of 
the parasites . . . an ideal 


way to stop the worms 
before they do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE—UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN, DECEMBER 16, 1957 


Makers of Stlibosol® (diethyistilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate 


That purged worm you find has already gotten even with 
you. She’s been slowly inching her way through your hog’s 
gut for the past two months... growing to egg-laying 
maturity on your feed all the while. You got her, all 
right . . . but not before she got part of your profit. 
Worse yet: the millions of invisible worm eggs she laid 
are all around you... just waiting to trim off part of the 
profit from your next bunch of pigs! 


Other products just interrupt the problem. Only 
Hygromix controls it. Hygromix is the only worm con- 
trol method that stops worms from laying new eggs, kills 
three kinds of worms. . . day after day after day. 


ation products ) 


Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY °« A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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SELLING 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


The ability to analyze situations ac- 
curately, then plan and act according- 
ly often can be the difference between 
success and failure in selling. This is 
the concept which the Sales Clinic 
conductor discusses in detail in this im- 
portant presentation. 


In a recent address, Kirk Fox, edi- 
tor emeritus of Successful Farming 
magazine, had this to say about sales- 
men: 

“Good salesmen are falling over 
each other calling on farmers today. 
You have some very good nutrition- 
ists. But just as farming has become 
a very broad and complex operation, 
you are going to go much further in 
giving farmers service of the broadest 
nature. Farmers wonder if they will 
find in your experts men big enough 
to tie all the factors involved in suc- 
cessful feeding into one comprehensi- 
ble package. As your leaders led 40 
years ago, you too must sell service as 
well today.” 

In my opinion, Mr. Fox was talking 
about executive leadership ability nec- 
essary to measure up in the years 
ahead, The dictionary definition of 
the word “executive” does little to 
help make clear what is meant by say- 
ing that an outstanding feed salesman 
of the future must have executive 
leadership ability. What is so badly 
needed is field leadership, the ability 
to guide and inspire a customer to do 
the things he knows he should do but 
prior to your counsel he was not do- 
ing. We're talking about a leader who: 
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Top Manager 
One Who Manages 
Own Efforts Well 


1) Knows how to do things, and 
also 

2) How to get them done. 

The two parts of the definition can- 
not be separated because if you are 
not a “doer” yourself, you cannot ex- 
pect others to do what you want done. 


Multiply Own Efforts 

The factor which perhaps more 
than anything else marks an executive 
is the ability to multiply his own ef- 
forts. This ability comes about through 
teaching and inspiring others to do 
what he can do. 

As I have observed it, the knowl- 
edge required to be a successful sales- 
man is broad and varied, involving 
practically every phase of farm pro- 
duction of meat, milk, or eggs. This, 
however, does not mean that you are 
expected to be a walking encyclopedia. 
A grasp of sound business principles 
and practices, in addition to correct 
feeding and management practices, un- 
doubtedly is the most important of all 
forms of knowledge a good salesman 
should possess. 

Above all, you need to know how 
to steer your customers in the right 
direction in the operation and manage- 
ment of their business. 


Understand Others 
The second ingredient a good sales- 
man should possess is the ability to 
understand people. The salesman who 
aspires to be an outstanding success in 
the years to come will do well to culti- 
vate an understanding of all the peo- 


ple with whom he works. He should 
be able to appreciate and use their 
strengths and recognize and aim to 
correct their weaknesses, He should 
be patient with those who are con- 
scientiously trying to measure up to 
their jobs, but decisive in taking ac- 
tion about those who are not. 
Cultivate your ability to size up 
people. Try to bring out the best in 
them whenever possible and stay with 
them as long as you can see improve- 
ment. But refuse to risk your own suc- 
cess and that of others by going along 
with individuals who obviously are un- 
suited for their responsibilities. 


Long-Range Plans 

The third ingredient is viewpoint. 
A good executive salesman will always 
keep his eye on the future as well as 
on the immediate job to be done. 
There are times when it may pay to 
sacrifice a short-term gain for long- 
range advantage. There is no per- 
centage in making a killing in a cur- 
rent period if doing so requires tolera- 
tion of a weakness that could under- 
mine your business in another year 
or so. 

You will need all the business you 
can get from your territory for a long 
time to come. If you permit bad busi- 
ness practices, doubtful loyalties, or 
inadequate facilities to continue un- 
remedied merely because customers af- 
fected by them provide the easiest and 
most convenient means of getting 
some present business, the future is 
likely to find you with exactly what 
you deserve — a broken-down sales 
operation. 


But the ingredient most needed at 
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Mobile Milling! 


Daffin Is Your Opportunity. Write for full story, today. 


COMPLETE, ON-THE-FARM, FEED AND GRAIN-BANKING SYSTEMS 


WORLD FAMOUS FEEDMOBILES ¢ PELLETMOBILES ¢ DAFFINAIRE 
TRUCK UNLOADERS ° — GRAIN AND FEED STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabame-Birminghom- Arkansas- North Little Rock * Georgie-Perry * Idaho-Twin Falls Coder Rapids * Kentucky-Shelbyville 
Michigon-Detroit-Grand Rapids Mi issippi-Jackson * Missouri-North Konsas City Nebraska-Omaha North ‘Laurinburg * North 
Dokote-Bismarck-Fargo-Minot * Ohio-Cleveland- Dayton North Lima-Toledo * Oklchoma-Oklchoma City-Tulsa * Pi Wex * South Dokota-Sioux Fells K i 


Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * Virginia-Falls Church-Richmond-West Norfolk * WisconsinOconomowoc * Conoda: Edmonton * Manitobe-Winnipeg * Qntario-Toronto Quebec-Drummondville 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING, DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORP., 3182 NORTH PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
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This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 


DON KELLER 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC 


At the manufacturer level, 
April tonnage on the west 
coast was higher than in April 
of the preceding year. At retail, sales were steady 
with the corresponding month of 1960. Unfortunate- 
ly, accounts receivable at retail were higher than 
a year previous. April tonnage in the Pacific re- 
gion was higher than in March. Special strength 
was demonstrated in turkey rations. 


CENTRAL EAST 


In the states of the central 
eastern region, April tonnage 
at the manufacturer level was 
higher than in the corresponding month a year 
earlier. At retail, an increase of five per cent was 
shown throughout the region. Accounts receivable 
correspond closely to the levels of April, 1960. A 
shortage of gluten meal was noted in the Central 
East last month. April tonnage was higher than 
that of March and reporters predict continued in- 
creases in May, June, and July. Feeders are con- 
cerned about the outlook for eggs, broilers, and 
turkeys. 


CLEMENT 


EMMONS 


KELLER 


FURMAN 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California ray Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers’ & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Marion County Farm Bureau 


Marion, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER Jk. 
H. K. Webster Co. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 


KESSLER LUNDIN. 
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New survey compares 


Free booklet 
gives scientific figures 


Bulk, burlap-bags-to-bulk or 50 lb. and 100 lb. 
burlap bags? How can you tell which holds the 
biggest profit-margin...for you...which builds 
strongest customer-relations? 


Up to now, no one has had comparison 
figures from comparable mills in the same geo- 
graphic area. 

But now...the information you need to make 
profits in your area is all in this free booklet! 


Capital investment...insta!lation cost... 
amortization...depreciation...maintenance and 
repairs! 


FREE facts and figures, with charts and 
tabulations which enable you to compare your 
business with others. 


Booklet mailed — on to... 
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QUILLIN 


MIDDLE WEST 


ROTH 


Without exception, reporters 
noted April tonnage higher 
than in the same month of 


STEINHAUSER 


WEBSTER 


WORLEY 


1960. At retail, sales also were much brighter than 
a year earlier, improving from 10 to as much as 
30 per cent. On the negative side, accounts receiv- 
able were higher than a year earlier. In general, 
April tonnage was higher than in March and there 
is a likelihood of continued increases for the calen- 
dar quarter ahead. Farmers in the heartland ap- 
pear to be more optimistic than a year ago. Some 
of them feel government programs will alleviate a 


HAWKINS 


labor shortage and will remove poorer land for 
production. Higher feed prices, due mainly to soy- 


SOUTHWEST 


In the southwestern region, re- 
porters with one exception 
noted that tonnage in Apri’ 
was higher than the corresponding month of 1960. 
At retail, however, the sales improvement was a 
consistent 10 per cent across the region, compared 
to 12 months previous. Accounts receivable were 
up also, except in one sector. Fish meal and meai 


bean meal increases, have caused onsets but 
little actual buyer resistance. 


& bone scrap were in short supply during April. 
Tonnage last month showed strength over March 
levels, especially in range cubes. For the three 
months ahead, a continued improvement is pre- 
dicted. Southwestern feeders appear less optimistic 
than at this time last year because of depressed 
poultry prices and a lack of moisture in some 
sectors. 


Feed Ingredient Panel 


Holds Its First Meet 
SKOKIE, Ill. — Shown in the accom- 


panying photo are members of the first 
feed ingredient sales agents’ advisory panel 
which recently held its first meeting here 
at the invitation of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. The panel is expected to 


Norristown, Pa. 


Standing are W. P. Mann, Omaha; Wal- 
ter C. Hanson, Seattle; 
Norwood, Mass.; 


Ford Patterson on Sales 


R. C. Grandone, 
John F. Young, Cincin- 
nati; R. A. Blomfield, Minneapolis; James 
B. Crew, Atlanta: and Ralph E. Getkin, 


meet annually to discuss feed industry af- 
fairs. 

From left, seated, are Bradley Barr, Kan- 
sas City; B. A. Lucius, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Norman D. Hogg, Toronto, Ont., Canada: 
and Robert E. Gray, Buffalo. 


Staff of ADM Alfalfa 


KANSAS CITY — Ford Patterson has 
been named a member of the sales staff of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.'s alfalfa divi- 
sion here, according to Loyd M. Faris, di- 


FORD PATTERSON 


rector of alfalfa sales for the Minneapolis- 
based firm. 

Formerly sales manager for Midwest Al- 
falfa Blenders, Inc., Mr. Patterson has had 
30 years’ experience in the industry. He 
was named to the Midwest post in summer 
of 1958 after having served as sales man- 
ager for Consolidated Blenders, Inc., Fre- 
mont, Neb. 
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NEW BURTON MIXER 


for DRY and WET FEED MIXING 
Sizes to 7 Ton 


POSITIVE 
UNIFORM 
QUICK-MIXING 
ACTION FOR 
FEEDS OR 
CHEMICALS, 
WET OR DRY 


(Can Handle 
Liquids Up to 
22% of Ration) 


ECONOMICAL, LOW HORSEPOWER 


BURTON MIXERS WILL PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
ON POWER SAVINGS ALONE” 


*Only 12'2 H.P. Required on Largest Sizes. 


VARIABLE DRIVE 
for QUICKER MIXING 


and DISCHARGING 


Distributed by 


Harold A. Peterson, Inc. 


Richards Ave. 


Watertown, Wis. 
Phone 1650 
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bags by Chase 


Your package is the “‘picture’’ of your product to your customers and prospects. To make 
the picture attractive Chase’s Art Department is ready to help you design a brand to achieve © 
just the right effect for your purpose. Skilled color printing craftsmen follow through to 
give you a bag that does a top selling job. 

And to make your bag serve—longer and better—we insist on the finest bag materials available, 
bought in the open market and thus not limited to a single source. Our “‘kraftsmen’”’ turn 
these into the toughest bags you ever put feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals—or anything—into. 
If you want bags that are designed to sell 


as well as made to serve, call your Chase Man. CHASE BAG COMPA NY 


Or write us. 355 Lexington Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. 


*A Chase bag will make your product a Very Important Package. 


j 


— Gerald Burke 


(Continued from page 19) 


nary losses must be carried back first, 
then forward. 

Let’s consider other reasons for the 
popular appeal of investments in rental 
property and other real estate. 


When It Pays 

A person can make a sizable invest- 
ment in real estate by paying a small 
amount in cash and assuming a large 
mortgage. Many of these mortgages 
are set up on a self-liquidating plan. 

It works something like this: 

A person will find a desirable piece 
of property and secure an option on it. 
After getting the option he may con- 
tact one, two, or more large organiza- 
tions and proceed to sell them on the 
idea of a long-term lease. Arrange- 
ments are made so that the tenant will 
make payments direct to the individu- 
al’s bank, insurance company, or other 
entity that holds the mortgage. 

The investor can deduct real estate 
taxes, interest on the mortgage, and all 
other rental property expense he may 
incur, as well as a substantial amount 
for depreciation. With all these deduc- 
tions, he generally has little taxable 
income from the investment in the 
early stages. At the conclusion of the 
lease, he may find himself the owner 
of a valuable piece of property which 
can be sold readily and the profit is 
taxable as a long-term capital gain. 

Many of the properties under a 
long-term lease arrangement are re- 
turned to the landlord more valuable 
because the leasehold improvements 
which tenants make very often exceed 
the cost of the original building, The 
tenant is willing to spend the money 
because he can depreciate these im- 
provements and claim a_ substantial 
writeoff each year. If the useful life 
of the assets exceed the life of the 
lease, the landlord has acquired a 
valuable asset. 

This hidden asset comes to him tax- 
free. 


The gain on the sale of this proper- 
ty is a capital gain, but here again the 
taxpayer has an opportunity of min- 
imizing it by spreading it over a period 
of years if he so desires. He can make 
an installment sale out of it and with 
careful planning instead of paying the 


maximum tax (25 per cent) on his 


capital gain, he might wind up paying 
as little as 10 per cent. If his gain in 
1960 from such a transaction were 
$1,000, he would report half of $1,000 
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or $500. If this income fell into a 20 
per cent bracket, he would pay $100 
tax on it; $100 tax on a $1,000 gain 
makes this taxable at 10 per cent. 

A person can elect to sell real estate 
on an installment sales basis if: 

1) No payments are received in the 
taxable year of the sale or 

2) If payments are received in the 
taxable year of sale, they are not more 
than 30 per cent of the selling price. 

Another interesting side to this pic- 
ture is the favorable tax advantage an 
individual (who is not a real estate 
dealer) can receive by subdividing real 
estate. With a little planning, all sales 
can result in long-term capital gains in- 
stead of ordinary income. Carelessness 
on his part can create ordinary income 
instead of capital gain income. 

Do not assume because you are not 
a real estate dealer that all profitable 
transactions you enter into for invest- 
ment purposes in real estate will result 
in long-term capital gains. 

Recent court decisions have been 
favorable to the taxpayer but the In- 
ternal Revenue code clearly spells out 
the pitfalls and should be understood 
by taxpayers who invest in real estate. 

With the development of suburban 
shopping areas, relocation of many 
manufacturing plants, and the fabu- 
lous growth of. superhighways many 
people with foresight have made fan- 


tastic profits by buying farmland and 
holding on to it, 


Land Values Jump 

Property that appeared to be off the 
beaten path just a few years back now 
commands a good price. The area 
available for parking now has become 
more important than location. People 
who can get downtown to shop in five 
or 10 minutes and then have to spend 
an hour to find a place to park offer 
less and less resistance to suburban 
shopping areas. 


Notice all the new schools, hospitals, 
drive-in theaters, and motels that are 
springing up today just outside of 
town and it may give you some ideas 
if you are thinking of investing in real 
estate. 


CYANAMID APPOINTMENT 

Appointment of Eldon F. Loats as dis- 
trict manager for the agricultural division of 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
has been announced by Marketing Director 
E. H. Smythe. Mr. Loats, a 1950 graduate 
of the University of Dubuque, will be in 
charge of the Charlotte (N. C.) animal in- 
dustry distriet. 


— Ralph Everett 


(Continued trom page 23) 


the present time is the ability to ana- 
lyze, along with the ability to plan 
and become a manager of your own 
efforts and those with whom you are 
doing business. Measured by sales, 
many good feed salesmen sell well over 
the complete-feed equivalent of half a 
million dollars a year. It means that 
you are the manager of an important 
business, with full responsibility for 
its operations and results. 


Ponder It Well 

Thinking of your job in this way 
is likely to have a sobering effect on 
you, and rightly so, It helps you re- 
alize that yours is a job which calls 
for the best effort of which you are 
capable, for constant study and self- 
improvement, and for a high order of 
managerial skill and ability. 


To be a good manager, you must 
begin by managing yourself, your 
time, and your efforts. When you are 
able to do this, it is relatively easy to 
apply the same principles and methods 
to the work of others — helping them 
to greater accomplishments through 
better-organized use of their time and 
opportunities. 


Own Consulting Service 


Begun by Dr. Yacowitz 


Resigning recently as director of applied 
research for Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. J., Dr. Harold Yacowitz has opened a 
new consulting service for the feed industry 


and related fields at Bound Brook, N. J. 


He earned a doctorate in animal nutri- 
tion from Cornell University and has since 
held positions as a research biochemist, as- 
sociate professor of poultry nutrition at 
Ohio State University, and head of the 
nutrition research department of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 

Dr. Yacowitz said his new. business will 
deal with such things as feed formulation 
for poultry and livestock, feed labeling, 
preparation of technical advertising, sales 
training in nutrition, and field testing of 
new feeds and additives. 


Dorchester (Neb.) Farmers Co-Op has add- 
ed a 3,000-square-foot feed warehouse with 
dock-high loading facilities. 


GUSTAFSON PROMOTED 

Edsel W. Gustafson has been promoted 
to a special assignment on the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) staff of its McMillen feed division, 
according to Central Soya Co. A 1946 
graduate of George Washington University, 
Mr. Gustafson joined the firm in 1949 and 
since has served as a district salesman in 


Ohio and Michigan. 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


8th Avenue & Howard Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 21.) 


Time Is Key In Wheat Laws 


Time, or the lack of it, could deter- 
mine the nature of wheat legislation 
this year. The administration leans to- 
ward a program similar to that pro- 
posed by the National Association of 
Wheat Growers and several other farm 
organizations. But if time grows short 
it may have to settle for a simpler pro- 
gram that would involve a boost in 
price support and a requirement that 
farmers reduce their wheat acreage, 
perhaps by as much as 25 per cent. 
Such a program would be much the 
same as the one approved for corn and 
feed grains. 

The administration's omnibus farm 
bill would permit the Department of 
Agriculture, in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of wheat producers, to 
draft a program for 1962. It provides 
that such a program could be sub- 
mitted to farmers for approval in a 
reterendum without review by congress. 

The omnibus farm bill, at this writ- 
ing, is in trouble. The signs point to ex- 
tensive revisions of key sections by 
congress. But time still looms as a ma- 
jor problem, since winter wheat will 
go into the ground in July in some 


Passport Legislation to 
Close Security Gap 


Several members of congress are 
pressing for legislation that would 
close a gap in this country's security 
posture by putting certain restrictions 
on the issuance of passports. 

Some bills would set up conditions 
and procedures designed to prevent 
persons with Communist sympathies or 
affiliations from getting passports. 
Others would simply give the State de- 
partment authority to regulate the is- 
suance of passports. 

The problem arose as a result of 
supreme court decisions in 1958. Prior 
to that time the State department de- 
nied passports to persons whose travel 
abroad was felt to be detrimental to 
the best interests of the U. S. The 
supreme court held that congress had 
not authorized the secretary of state 
to put restrictions on the issuance of 
passports. But it did not say that pass- 
ports could not be withheld. Ever since 
the 1958 rulings, however, the State 
department has been issuing passports 
to all comers. 

Former President Eisenhower asked 
congress repeatedly to take action to 
close the security gap, but nothing was 
done. Sponsors of pending legislation 
are hopeful that congress will act this 
year. 


northern areas. Thus, there is the pos- 
sibility that congress will decide to 
raise price supports and cut acreage 
as a stop-gap measure. 


The program advocated by the wheat 
growers organization would involve 
marketing certificates for all wheat 
sold as food or for export. Farmers 
could not market "primary use" with- 
out a certificate and they would have 
to retire part of their land to get cer- 
tificates. The farm groups feel the pri- 
mary use wheat should be supported 
at 100 per cent of parity, but the ad- 
ministration reportedly is not willing to 
go that high. Price supports would be 
boosted, however. 


Back Door Spending 
Is Under Attack 


“Backdoor spending" has become a 
familiar term in Washington in the 
past two or three years. It describes a 
type of federal financing that has been 
attacked, but with little success, by 
many Republicans and a number of 
prominent Democrats. In essence, "back- 
door spending" is authority granted 
federal agencies or departments to 
draw funds directly from the treasury 
without the necessity of getting con- 
gress to appropriate the money. The 
net effect, of course, is that congress 
has less to say about how much money 
is spent and for what. 

The administration's aid to de- 
pressed areas program, for which con- 
gress authorized direct loans from the 
treasury, was attacked by a powerful 
house Democrat, Chairman Clarence 
Cannon (Mo.) of the house appropri- 
ations committee. 


He said federal financing proce- 
dures were "getting rotten. We have 
been shoveling money out through the 
backdoor at such a rate there is no 
way to estimate it." 

The Missourian's appeal, made on 
the floor of the house, wasn't enough 
to change the outcome. 


Former President Harry Truman is 
beginning to look like a true prophet 
as far as foreign aid is concerned. 


Continued foreign aid spending for 
another quarter of a century seemed 
out of the question to many people 
back in 1952. But today, especially in 
view of the stand taken by this admin- 
istration and the previous one, Mr. 
Truman's forecast should raise no eye- 
brows. 
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Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ’Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


OYSTER SHELL 


N 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 
ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company motite, atcbame 
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TRACE MINERALIZED MIXING 


SALT ON THE market... MORTON POULTRY MIXING SALT 


Flexibility is the key word with Morton Trace Mineralized Poultry Mixing 
Salt. It is formulated to be flexible enough for economical use at levels 
from five pounds per ton of complete poultry feed, to ten pounds per ton. 
As you know, the three most essential trace elements for poultry are 
Manganese, Zinc and lodine. Morton Poultry Mixing Salt supplies only 
these three trace elements. In other words, Morton has concentrated on 
maximum flexibility and economy. 

Research has also given Morton Poultry Mixing Salt superior compounds 
that are all water insoluble, plus a new and improved anti-segregation 
agent. As a Morton customer, you can be sure of getting the correct trace 
minerals . . . you can be sure they will remain in your feed ... and that they 
will be distributed uniformly! 

Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and Special 
Mixing Salts, each backed by Morton's extensive research department. 
For more information, ask your Morton Representative for complete de- 
tails, or write directly to Morton Salt Company, 
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Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Nlinois 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Problems and opportunities which 
may present themselves in the decade 
ahead to processors and manufacturers 
were analyzed by the author at the re- 
cent Ohio State University agricultur- 
al marketing conference. This is a di- 
gest of the presentation made by the 
purchasing manager for the major feed 
‘manufacturer’s Circleville (Ohio) 


plant. 


From the standpoint of the feed 
manufacturer, the flour miller, or soy- 
bean processor, market power in a nut- 
shell is the ability to buy as cheap or 
cheaper and to sell as much or more as 
high or higher as your competitor. 

Certainly there is more to it than 
this — some important things such as 
quality, service, efficiency, profit, and 
customer relations. This definition 
does pin down the subject so that we 
can talk about it. 


Size of Manufacturers 

Perhaps a good way to talk about 
market power in our industry is to 
look at some of the changes and prac- 
tices which the attempts by members 
of our industry to achieve this market 
power have brought about. 

One of the results of this effort to 
achieve market power is showing it- 
self in the trend to larger, stronger, 
and fewer feed manufacturers, flour 
millers, and soybean processors. To a 
large extent, the flour millers already 
have gone through this shake-down 
process and the small crossroad flour 
miller is practically non-existent. The 
soybean-processing industry grew up 
in the hands of a relatively small num- 


ber of firms. The feed manufacturers. 


are now going through a process of 
elimination of the weak and unfit. 
This isn’t a planned trend — it just 
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MANAGEMENT 


Danger Signals 


Looming for Decade 


By DONALD L. VOGEL 
Ralston Purina Co. 


is happening. The logical question is 
“Why?” One of the most obvious an- 
swers I see is because each entity is 
seeking greater market power. This 
may lead to mergers to build stronger 
and more widespread operations, the 
taking of financial risk through un- 
sound credit programs or unwise ex- 
pansion, thereby causing bankruptcy 
of those firms whose decisions are not 
the right ones, a consolidation by firms 
with whom processing or milling or 
manufacturing is a sideline so that they 
may become more competitive in their 
basic industry, and a normal attrition 
of the unsound operations. 

It is my opinion that this trend is 
going to continue for several years to 
come. 


Selling vs. Buying 

A second result of this bid to 
achieve market power is the tempta- 
tion, particularly by the feed manufac- 
turers, to buy business. By this I mean 
the establishment of unsound credit 
policies; the offering of deals or guar- 
antees; the financing of chicks, poults, 
equipment, labor, and houses; the es- 
tablishment of reckless bookings which 
either cannot be covered or are not in- 
tended to be enforced; and so on 
through the many other schemes that 
we as an industry seem to come up 
with. 

All of these are really gimmicks 
which may be resorted to in lieu of 
selling business or to put it more sim- 
ply, selling the product being manu- 
factured and what it can do for the 
customer in the way of profits. 

This can be a dangerous trend to the 


Plan Now to Combat 


DONALD VOGEL 


manufacturer, one that could result in 
a loss rather than a strengthening of 
market power. Yet wisely applied in 
certain situations and under certain 
conditions, any one of these must be 
recognized as a tool that can increase 
market power. 


Marketing the End Product 
Another trend in this effort to 
achieve market power is the entry by 
manufacturing companies into the ad- 
vertising and marketing of the end 
product. There are many who can and 
will cite the logic of this step, or the 
need for this step, and the tremendous 
success that is sure to result — or for 
our purposes, the market power that 
it could produce. I believe, however, 
a word of caution is due at this point 
because this is not a smooth road 

paved with dollars. : 
In general, the marketing of poultry 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


‘There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 
* broilers 
layers 
* breeders 
* turkeys 
* dairy 
* beef 
* swine 


Put more pork in your feeds 
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World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 

Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
swine feed performance. 

Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 
tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 
feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 
growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
cost to produce a pound of pork. 

Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 
or write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, [Illinois 
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Cornell reports a comparatively-sim- 
ple way to get rid of atrophic rhinitis 
and virus pig pneumonia in a swine 


herd. 


Title: Eradication of Atrophic Rhinitis 
and Virus Pig Pneumonia From a 
Swine Herd. 

Authors: W. G. Pond, S. J. Roberts, 
J. A. Dunn, J. M. King, J. H. Maner, 
R. S. Lowrey, and P. Olafson (Cornell 
University). 

Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 20 (February, 1961) pp. 88-92. 
Digest: Let the summary by the au- 
thors (from the animal husbandry, 
veterinary medicine, and pathology 
departments) tell the story. 

“A program was undertaken to erad- 
icate atrophic rhinitis and virus pig 
pneumonia from the Cornell Univer- 
sity swine herd. This consisted of 
breaking the cycle of infection by re- 
moving the pigs from their dams im- 
mediately after birth and raising them 
in isolation from other swine. Foun- 
dation animals were selected from pigs 
raised in this way and were mated by 
natural service to boars raised with 
them in isolation or by artificial in- 
semination to regular herd sires. 

“Pigs farrowed from these matings 
were raised in the conventional way, 
the only precaution being that of 
maintaining strict isolation from atro- 
phic rhinitis-virus pneumonia-infected 
swine. 

“Of 91 snouts and lungs checked 
from the main herd over a two-year 
period, eight and 31 have been diag- 
nosed positive for atrophic rhinitis and 
virus pneumonia, respectively, as com- 
pared to 0 and 0 out of 39 checked 
from the group raised in isolation. 

“These preliminary data lend fur- 

ther support to the evidence that these 
two diseases are spread only by direct 
contact ‘of infected swine with sus- 
ceptible swine. This provides a means 
of simultaneously eradicating atrophic 
rhinitis and virus pig pneumonia from 
a swine herd under reasonably prac- 
tical conditions.” 
Comment: This has not much connec- 
tion with swine nutrition, but it is of 
great interest to pork producers. Much 
publicity has been given to the meth- 
od of producing SPF pigs by the meth- 
od developed at Nebraska, involving 
caesarean birth and special brooders 
and resulting in pigs that are free 
from these diseases. 

It seems to the Dumb Dutchman 
that the Cornell folks are developing 
a method that produces much the 
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Feed 
Nutrition 
Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can und2>rstand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


same results, but with much less cost 
of equipment and somewhat less man- 
power. We'll be watching these stud- 
ies, but in the meantime the feed man 
will be producing feed to feed’ the 
pigs. After the first three weeks, the 
feeding program is practically no dif- 


ferent from feeding pigs weaned at 


three weeks of age. 
* 

Maryland reports on zinc needs for 
turkeys and comes up with some in- 
teresting findings. 

Title: The Zinc Requirements of 
Poults Receiving Practical Diets. 
Authors: W. C. Supplee, R. D. Creek, 
G. F. Combs, and D. L. Blamberg 
(University of Maryland). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(January, 1961) pp. 171-96. 

Digest: Five experiments were con- 
ducted to study the need for added zinc 
in turkey rations. The results indicate 
that a zinc addition is of real benefit. 
Practical-type rations were used. 

“In all trials, the weight of poults 
receiving supplementary zinc exceede! 
that obtained with the unsupplement: 
ed rations. 

“Extensive feather abnormality and 
a significant amount of transitory hock 
disorder was observed in a four-week 
trial with a corn-soy ration containing 
42 ppm. adventitious zinc. Only a mi- 
nor incidence of either abnormality 
was found when the ration was sup- 
plemented with 50 ppm. zinc. 

“In a three-week trial with a corn- 
soy ration containing levels of 33 ppm. 
to 63 ppm. zinc, growth plateaued at 
21 ppm. Feather abnormality was low- 
ered from 100 per cent incidence with 


the 33 ppm. ration to 30 per cent with 
the 63 ppm. ration. Some hock de- 
formity was detected-at all zinc levels 
with the highe:t-incidence at the low- 
est zinc level." ~~ 
Comment: Other points of interest 
were: 

Most of the trials were for short 
terms such as two; three, four, and 
eight weeks. In one trial, the feeds 
were continued'to 20 weeks. Addition 
of 35 ppm. zinc résulted’ in increased 
growth at both eight“and 20 weeks. 

In one comparison invol¥ing a corn- 
soy ration with and without added 
zinc as compared with a similar ration 
containing” five per cent *mienhaden 
fish meal, five per cent meat scraps, 
2.5 per cent crab meal, and one per 
cent blood meal with and without 
added zinc, the ration containing the 
animal proteins produced a little bet- 
ter growth than the one with only soy- 
bean meal as the major protein source. 
This was true both with and without 
the addition of 48 ppm. zinc. The 
weights were at nine weeks. 

These experiments help confirm the 


value of the addition of zinc to turkey 
feeds. 


% 
Louisiana researchers check on the 
effect of using an insecticide to con- 
trol chicken lice on broilers, 


Title: Effect of Lindane-Impregnated 
Litter on the Performance of Broilers. 
Authors: B. A. Tower and E. H. 
Floyd (Louisiana State University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(January, 1961) pp. 231-3. 

Digest: The authors of this paper have 
shown in a previous test that sugar 
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cane bagasse impregnated with lin- 
dane is effective in controlling the 
chicken body louse of adult birds. It 
is possible to use such insecticide-im- 
pregnated litter in connection with 
broiler production. 

The question to be answered is 
whether lindane used in this way has 
any effect on growth rate, mortality, 
or feed efficiency. 

Using commercial crossbred broiler 
chicks (straight-run) the authors re- 
port their summary of results thus: 

“Five lots of a commercial broiler 
cross chick were brooded and reared 


reversible and 


+ Smooth rollerless de- 
sign, for economically convey- 
ing feed and _— horizontally 
or at an incline. . 
3,750 cubic feet per hour in any exact 
length to 160 feet. ... 4 
reversible 


to 10 weeks of age on sugar cane ba- 
gasse litter that had been impregnated 
with lindane in the following levels: 
0.0, 4.5, 9.0, 18.0, and 36.0 grams of 
lindane per 100 pounds of litter. 
“Results of the study indicate that 
the performance of chicks brooded 
and reared on the various litters was 
not affected.” 
Comment: The litter was two inches 
deep in each pen of chicks. The con- 
trol-lot chicks weighed 3.77 pounds 
and ate 2.53 pounds of feed per pound 
of gain in 10 weeks. The lots on the 
lindane-treated bagasse litter averaged 


THEN YOU NEED 


You can match your op- 
erating requirements 
with a complete range 
of bucket elevators, in 
capacities from 50 to 
3,750 cubic feet per hour 
to any exact height. Uni- 
versal Bucket Elevators 
reduce expenses by in- 
creasing efficiency. Uni- 
versal has the experience 
to help you solve special 
installation problems. 

Whether you have a big 
operation like the Bahler 
Grain Company of Gal- 
veston, Indiana, or a 
smaller operation, Uni- 
versal has the best an- 
swer for you. 


Capacities to 


standard non- 
s. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE LITERATURE TODAY! 


from 3.79 to 4.16 pounds, with feed 
efficiencies of 2.35 to 2.68 pounds of 
feed per pound of gain. 

So far as growth and efficiency are 
concerned, the lindane-treated litter 
did not interfere at all. 

What about odor and taste of the 
meat produced by these birds? The 


ne t article tells us. 
* 


The same southern authors report 
on consumer acceptance of broilers 
grown on lindane-treated litter. 


Title: Consumer and Organaleptic 
Tests With Broilers Grown on Lin- 
dane-Impregnated Litter. 


Authors: B. A. Tower and E. H. Floyd 
(Louisiana State University). 


Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(January, 1961) pp. 234-8. 


Digest. The broilers grown on lindane- 
treated litter were processed, quick- 
frozen, and stored for two weeks. 
They then-were cooked and tested by 
taste panels of housewives and also of 
three official taste panel groups onthe 
university campus. 

Results of all tests showed that there 
was no difference in consumer accept- 
ance, 

“With minor exceptions, the taste, 
odor, and general meat qualities of all 
the birds tested were equal. 

“Lindane residues were found in 
small but detectable amounts in all 
tissue samples from all groups. 

“Apparently, there is no detrimental 
effect on either poultry flavor or 
quality when broilers are reared on 
litter impregnated with lindane as a 
means of lice control.” 


Comment: The individuil members of 
the various taste panels did not agree 
on all samples, but there was no defi- 
nite pattern of opinion on taste and 
odor as related to the amount of lin- 
dane used on the litter. 

The analysis for lindane in ti-sue 
from the breasts, skin, and _ liver 
showed only slightly more lindane on 
the birds grown on the more-heavily- 
impregnated litter than on the control 
group, which also showed lindane to 
be present. 

How much lindane does Uncle Sam 
allow in chicken meat? 

The Dumb Dutchman doesn’t know 
at this writing, but if this type of litter 
treatment will rid lousy broilers of 
their external parasites then he will 
make it a point to find out. Such is 
the price of progress — we live and 


BOX 103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA learn! 
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Debeaking Won’t Hamper 
Egg Production, Report 


Debeaking pullets does not interfere with 
their egg production, according to Poultry 
Specialist Sam F. Ridlen of the University 
of Illinois. He recommended that the birds 
be debeaked before they start laying. 

Mr. Ridlen advised that pullets not so 
treated should be debeaked immediately re- 
gardless of the time of year or stage of pro- 
duction when “picking” starts. A temporary 
loss of egg production, he observed, is not 
so important as death losses from picking. 

His recommendations, he said, are based 
on recent debeaking tests with White Leg- 
horns, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, 
and New Hampshires. Results showed, he 
added, that egg production declined im- 
mediately after the treatment in all groups 
except the Leghorns. 


Cottonseed Oil Extracted 
By New Solvent Process 


Production of nutritionally-superior cot- 
tonseed meal in terms of lysine and gossypol 
contents is possible by extracting its oil with 
an acetone-petroleum, ether-water azetrope, 
according to three Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists. They are William H. King, 
James C. Kuck, and Vernon L. Frampton. 

Stationed at the Southern Utilization Re- 
search & Development division, New Or- 
leans, the agricultural scientists reported 
that laboratory test extraction of oil with 
the mixture produced meal with higher ly- 


le 
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sine content and lower levels of free and 
total gossypol than did any traditional meth- 
ods. 

The low gossypol and high lysine con- 
tents combined with the apparent efficiency 
of oil extraction, the specialists said, make 
the new method “appear promising.” A re- 
port on the process may be secured by re- 
questing Reprint No. 2062 from the divi- 
sion, Box 19687, New Orleans. 19. 


Add Two lsolation Labs 
To Minnesota Campus 


Twofold is the function of the newest 
pair of college of veterinary medicine isola- 
tion laboratory research buildings on the 
University of Minnesota St. Paul campus, 
according to Dr. Reuel Fenstermacher, head 
of veterinary diagnostic laboratories. 

The new facilities provide maximum re- 
search service in the study of virus and bac- 
terial diseases of animals and maximum pro- 
tection against the spread of disease, Dr. 
Fenstermacher said. Their aims, he added, 
are vital new weapons to help eradicate dis- 
ease in the state’s annual billion-dollar live- 
stock industry. 

Making up each new facility are 11 ani- 
mal isolation units, feed storage room, steam 
retort for sterilization of contaminated car- 
casses and feed, laundry, and locker rooms. 
Designed for easy cleaning, the structures 
are of brick, tile, and cement construction. 


Johnston Feed Service, Mount Carroll, Ill., 
has purchased a Strong-Scott separator. 


Progress Made in Cattle, 
Sheep Bloat at Maryland 


A step forward in the battle against cattle 
and sheep bloa: reportedly has been taken 
by Dr. Emory C. Leffel and R. J. Komarek 
of the University of Maryland's animal hus- 
bandry department. 

The two scientists, working on a theory 
that bloat represents an inhibition of the 
belching mechanism through nervous con- 
trol of the rumen, used drugs to produce 
the condition in 42 animals in tests at the 
Maryland agricultural experiment station. 

Dr. Leffel said that since bloat varies in 
intensity, from slight, to moderate, to severe, 
it was felt that the degree is the result of 
differences in the amount of stimulation or 
inhibition affecting the belching, or eructa- 
tion, mechanism. 

Two drugs, adrenaline, which stimulates 
the sympathetic nervous system, and atro- 
pine, which inhibits the parasympathetic 
nervous system, were used in the tests. The 
42 animals were given simultaneous injec- 
tions of the two drugs and each one of the 
cattle and sheep developed bloat. 

Later, tyrosine, an amino acid occurring 
in alfalfa, was fed to sheep which were then 
injected with atropine. The same bloating 
resulted as with the use of atropine and ad- 
renaline. Alfalfa extracts with adrenaline 
also produced the condition. 


Buchanan (Mich.) Co-Ops, Inc., has in- 
stalled a-Blue Streak Mixer and portable 
molasses blender. 


E. IBBERSON. COMPANY 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Sin i 1 
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S matt’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
stands “ace high” with experienced 

feedstuff buyers. They know that it is harvested, 
processed, stored and shipped with that extra measure of 


care that assures contract quality and delivery on the date specified. 


You, too, will like the winning ways of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. 
You can count on its consistent quality and color to build customer confidence and 


satisfaction in your feeds. 


FOR FEEOS 
WITH A FUTURE 


9 
§ ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City, Mo 
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Dehy 
Data 


The alfalfa-dehydrating industry 
has encountered a number of adversi- 
ties in its short life of about 30 years. 
In spite of these occasional crises, 
maybe even because of them, the in- 
dustry has continued to grow and in 
the past 20 years has watched volume 
of usage increase five-fold. 


About a dozen years ago, workers in 
California reported the presence in 
alfalfa of a factor which inhibited 
growth .in chicks. The report came 
from reliable workers and was not to 
be ignored. Unfortunately, a brief re- 
port of this piece of work was pub- 
lished in a widely-read farm publica- 


tion and, as frequently happens, the - 


whole story was not told. Levels of 
feeding at which inhibition appeared 
were not mentioned. The repercus- 
sion; were severe, since the main vol- 
ume of the dehydrators production 
went into poultry feeds. 


Quick to Act 

The American Dehydrators associa- 
tion, on advice of its Alfalfa Research 
council, quickly instituted research 
work at Colorado State University to 
learn more about this inhibitor. Using 
100 different lots of alfalfa and feed- 
ing at a 10 per cent level, research- 
ers found that 20 per cent of the sam- 
ples depressed growth, 35 per cent 
demonstrated moderate depression of 
uncertain significance, and 45 per cent 
showed no appreciable effect. 

Nebraska workers also entered the 
field and in 1951 reported feeding of 
chicks with rations containing graded 
levels of a 20 per cent protein dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal from two per cent 
through 15 per cent. In this experi- 
ment, no growth inhibition was en- 
countered at any level. 

Since levels of dehydrated alfalfa in 
such rations customarily were not 
above five per cent in the commercial 
field, these results at Colorado and 
Nebraska furnished sound evidence 
that the inhibitor could be ignored in 
most practical rations. 
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PASTURE IN THE BAG 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN ———— 


Another Challenge 

A few years later another roadblock 
appeared in the guise of high-energy 
rations for broilers. Dehydrated alfal- 
fa definitely is not a high-energy feed 
ingredient. 

Again the association, on advice of 
its research council, went to work. 
A project was started at Cornell Uni- 
versity to make further studies of the 
metabolizable energy of dehydrated 
alfalfa of various grades. Perhaps of 
greater importance, the council rec- 
ommended directing studies to outlets 
where the low energy and high fiber 
are of less significance. 

This was done by placing projects 
for studies of the value of dehydrated 
alfalfa in the rations of ruminant ani- 
mals and swine. The results of this 
change of direction have been most 
worthwhile. We know we have lost a 
portion of the poultry industry usage. 
We know that our production and us- 
age have continued to mount, so the 
only logical conclusion is that con- 
sumption in the four-legged animal 
field has increased. We know this is 
true, 

Again, through research, we have 
been able to hold the craft on a steady 
climb in spite of adverse circumstances. 

Now we face another situation 
which gives a great deal of concern. 
There currently is much talk and a 
great deal written about the appear- 
ance of vitamin A deficiencies show- 
ing up in beef cattle and dairy cattle. 
There is talk of poor conversion of 
carotene to vitamin A. In many in- 
stances, the workers in this field are 
implicating silage and in connection 
with the silage, indicating high-nitro- 
gen fertilization. The purveyors of dry 
vitamin A are having a heyday and 
sometimes without too much subtlety, 
damning carotene. 

The Alfalfa Research council has 
recommended and the association im- 
plemented research on vitamin A as 
derived from carotene in alfalfa. One 
project was initiated at Kansas State 


University a year ago under Drs. Par- 
rish and Sanford. Its title is “Caro- 
tene in Alfalfa Meal as the Sole 
Source of Vitamin A for Chicks.” 


A New Course 

This year, support is being given to 
enother project, this time at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. Its title is 
“Carotene From Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal vs. Vitamin A Palmitate as a 
Supplementary Source of Vitamin A 
for Growing-Fattening Beef Steers.” 

Long before any vitamins were iso- 
lated, let alone synthesized, cattle, 
horses, sheep, poultry, and wild ani- 
mals had as their sole source of vita- 
min A the carotene of nature in green 
pastures. It is true that in times of 
drought they suffered for lack of 
green pasture and eventually lost their 
stores of vitamin A and carotene. 

We have good Biblical reference to 
illustrate this sort of vitamin A defi- 
ciency in the words of Jeremiah the 
Prophet, “And the wild asses did stand 
in the high places; they snuffed up the 
wind like dragons, their eyes did fail 
because there was no grass.” 

Jeremiah never heard of vitamins 
but he. knew his animals had trouble 
with their vision because of a lack of 
green feed. We know today that this 
trouble stemmed from a lack of caro- 
tene in the forage. 


Why the Confusion 

We believe one reason for part of 
the confusion over carotene as a source 
of vitamin A for beef cattle is the 
method of reporting potency common- 
ly used by dehydrators of green forage 
crops. This method of reporting came 
about due to the fact that in the early 
years of dehydration, practically all of 
the product was consumed by poultry. 
The generally-accepted conversion for 
poultry and rats is on the basis of 0.6 
micrograms of beta-carotene being 
equivalent to 1.0 international units of 
vitamin A, Practically all dehydrated 
alfalfa, and some sun-cured hay and 
meal as well, is evaluated for its vita- 
min A potency on this standard of 
conversion. Such a conversion rate 
does not apply to ruminant animals. 

The American Dehydrators associa- 
tion, through its Alfalfa Research 
council, now is requiring that recipi- 
ents of its support in research, report 
the potency of the dehydrated alfalfa 
being used as carotene in milligrams 
per pound or milligrams per hundred 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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— Danger Signals 


(Continued from page 35) 


and eggs is presently done by profes- 
sionals and this is a highly-competitive 
segment of the market structure in 
the flow of these products from pro- 
ducer to consumer, Advertising an end 
product to create a brand preference 
is a costly undertaking, success is far 
from guaranteed, and it frequently re- 
ceives powerful resistance from gro- 
cery chains. Success is completely de- 
pendent on the availability of suffi- 
cient quantities of quality eggs, poul- 
try, or whatever you are trying to ad- 
vertise or sell — and this quality must 
be obvious. 


Direct Buying & Selling 
The final trend is the temptation on 
the part of manufacturers to go to di- 
rect selling and to direct buying. 


In some cases, direct selling is the 
result of a feed manufacturer’s desire 
to increase his business in this way 
when all other doors have been closed 
to him. In other instances, it is a de- 
cision or policy a particular manufac- 
turer has made. More often, I believe, 
it can result when the dealer fails to 
grow with his customer and thereby is 
unable to provide the necessary serv- 
ice at a price that is competitive. 

In most cases where this approach 
has been taken, it is soon regretted by 
the feed manufacturer. In his attempt 
to increase his market power, he fre- 
quently will end up impairing his mar- 
ket power because of the ruin of his 
dealer organization. Direct selling is 
not necessarily a less-costly way of do- 
ing business from either the manufac- 
turer's or the customer's viewpoint; 
frequently, it is more costly. 

Direct buying is another facet of 
this same problem, affecting the flour 
miller, the soybean processor, and the 
feed manufacturer alike. 


Buying Theories 

Generally, the buying departments 
of these manufacturers would like to 
consider themselves wholly separate 
from the sales departments, leaving 
them free to do the best job of buying 
the necessary raw materials of the 
right quality as cheaply as possible. 
Philosophically, this is not entirely 
wrong, since the cost of the raw ma- 
terial essentially determines the price 
of the finished product and these sav- 
ings are passed on to the ultimate cus- 
tomer. 
Practically, this is not possible or its 
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practice at least is certain to create 
problems in many areas of the country. 
In many cases, the direct buyer is in 
competition with his own customer 
and in most.of these instances the 
manufacturer has a terrific advantage. 
Yet he is sure to create animosity if 
he uses it. In other cases, he is com- 
peting with suppliers upon whom he 
is dependent for his raw materials dur- 
ing the times when they are not avail- 
able from producers. This can alienate 
a source of supply the manufacturer is 
dependent upon. 


The problem is complicated further 
when because of transporation re- 
quirements and competition for raw 
materials in a given area, for instance 
by trucks, the manufacturer is faced 
with the decision of paying a high 
premium to compete with trucks or to 
go to a source where it is available at 
less of a premium or no premium. 

This is essentially the problem, and 
I am afraid there is no clear-cut an- 
swer other than that some compromise 
has to be made that will be satisfactory 
to all. 

When a miller, manufacturer, or 
processor is located in a given area, it 
is easy for the country elevator oper- 
ator to blame all of his problems on 
the manufacturer, regardless of who 
is the cause of the problems. If this is 
the case, the only way a solution is 
going to be reached is for all to be 
completely honest. That is, if the man- 
ufacturer is causing the trouble, recog- 


nize it and work towards a solution; 
but if a country elevator competitor is 
causing the problem because he has 
greater market power, then you must 
recognize that also and not take the 
easy way out by blaming the manufac- 
turer. Try to determine why the coun- 
try elevator competitor has greater 
market power and then develop your 
own market power so you can com- 
pete with what is your real competi- 
tion. 

I have touched on four points that 
to me are among the most outstand- 
ing challenges of the next decade. To 
be sure, there are many more. Some 
we have lived with the past decade or 
more; some we may not even realize 
lie ahead of us. 


Most feed manufacturers, flour mill- 
ers, and soybean processors at present 
are dependent upon the system of 
country elevators and feed dealers and 
in a large measure the reverse is equal- 
ly true. 


I feel sure that this dependency and 
fine spirit of working together will 
continue not only during the 1960’s 
but beyond, so long as each segment 
of this marketing pattern continues to 
earn the profit it takes for its services. 


BARR'S OWN FIRM 
Establishment of his own firm dealing in 
micro-nutrients for feeds has been an- 
nounced by Bradley Barr. The new concern, 
Bradley Barr & Co., is located at 632 Board 
of Trade bldg., Kansas City 5. 


Ed Aubrey Secretary of 
AFMA Sales Executives 


CHICAGO — Edward C. Aubrey, presi- 
dent of Aubrey & Co., Louisville, Ky., is 
the new secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association Sales Executives 
council. He succeeds the late John C. Huck- 
abee of Quaker Oats Co. 


Pictured here with Mr. Aubrey, who is 
at right, are Darrell M. Runke, left, Super- 
sweet Feeds, New Ulm, Minn., the council 
vice chairman; and Chairman Robert D. 
Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Chairman Emmons is a regular contribu- 
tor to The Feed Bag’s popular Feed Busi- 
ness Scoreboard department. 
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Typical symptoms of staph” synovitis: turkey resting on hocks, 
wings spread, and unable to get up. 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY (novobiocin) for treatment and prevention of 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN “staph” synovitis in turkeys 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY ° Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Dept. 953 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free folder on Albamix. i 
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BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN 


COMBINATION ADVANTAGES: 


1, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


2 BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 5. BACIFERM wee bacitracin is. an all-fermentation 
tn product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 


3: BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth G, BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM...GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Sup 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. 
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Fattening Lambs 
New Research 


Two feeding trials involving low- 
concentrate rations for fattening lambs 
are the subject of this presentation 
from Davis researchers. Author Meyer 
is associate professor of animal hus- 
bandry and Mr. Nelson is a research 
assistant in the department. Herdsman 
Robert Mayborn assisted in conduct- 
ing the feeding research. 


The fattening of lambs on a low- 
roughage ration was studied in two 
experiments to determine whether 
sheep as cattle can be fattened on ra- 
tions with low-fiber content. 

Rations containing five per cent pee 
30 per cent alfalfa hay were compared 
in the first experiment. Steamed rolled 
barley, protein supplements, fat as 
stabilized tallow, and minerals com- 
prised the remaining portion of the 
rations. Approximately twice as much 
fiber was present in the 30 per cent 
alfalfa hay ration as in the five per 
cent alfalfa hay ration. Both rations 
were unusvally high in protein to al- 
low a comparison of low and medium- 
fiber rations, 


Low-Hay Cut Gains 

Daily gains were significantly re- 
duced when the low-hay or fiber ra- 
tion was fed. This partially was caused 
by a longer adjustment period to bring 
the animals on feed. But the reduction 
in gain was compensated, to a large 
extent, by a higher dressing percentage 
for the lambs fed the low-fiber ration. 
The carcasses produced were exactly 
the same in weight — 58.4 pounds — 
indicating that the difference in gain 
was due to rumen fill. No difference 
was found in carcass grade. 

Though less feed was consumed by 
the lambs fed the low-fiber ration, 
feed utilization efficiency was reduced 
as compared to lambs on higher-fiber 
ration. 

In the second experiment the lambs 
were divided into three lots. The lambs 
in Lot 1 were fed a low-fiber ration 
and compared to the lambs in Lot 2 


and in Lot 3 that were fed a higher- 


fiber ration in both the milled and 
pelleted form. 
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University of California 


The lambs in Lot 1 received steamed 
rolled barley and a supplement de- 
vised to satisfy further protein, vita- 
min, and mineral needs not supplied 
by the barley. 

The lambs in Lot 2 received a mixed 
milled ration and those in Lot 3 re- 
ceived a Sudan and alfalfa hay pellet 
mixed with steamed rolled barley. 

Daily Gain Similar 

There were no significant differen- 
ces in daily gain among the lots. How- 
ever, less feed was consumed per day 
by the lambs in Lot 1, on the low 
fiber rations, as in the first experiment 
but in the second experiment there 
was an improvement in efficiency of 
feed utilization, Also, there was an im- 
provement in dressing percentage for 
Lot 1 but little difference in carcass 
grade, 

In both expeziments, more time and 
care were required to accustom the 
lambs to the low-fiber ration than for 
the lambs on the other rations. From 
10 to 14. days were required to bring 
the animals on feed. It proved neces- 
sary to have the low-fiber ration avail- 
able to the animals at all times. When 
twice-a-day feeding was attempted, 


Comparison of Low- and High-Concentrate 
Rations for Fattening Lambs 


Experiment I 


Lot 1 Lot 2 
Ration 5 lambs 5 lambs 
Soybean oil meal, %....... 15.0 15.0 
Cottonseed meal, %........ 5.0 5.0 
Dicalcium phosphates, %.... 2.0 1.0 
Estimated TDN, %........-- 77.9 71.7 
Crude Her, 69 12.7 
Days on experiment ........ 63 63 
Feed per Ib. gain, Ib. ...... 6.1 5.4 
Carcass data: 

Grade 


Comparison of Low- and High-Concentrate 
Rations for Fattening Lambs 
Experiment Il 


Alfalfa hay, %......... oe 50 22.23 
Sudan hay, %........... 44,48 
Molasses dried beet 
Supplement, %! ........ 9.32 <3 ee 
Estimated TDN ......... 76.1 63.4 59.5 
Crude fiber, %.......... 6.2 19.0 20.7 
Days on experiment ..... 49 49 49 
Daily gain, Ib. .......... 0.51 0.45 0.51 
Daily feed, Ib. .......... 2.55 2.79 3.44 
Feed per Ib. gain, Ib. .... 5.04 6.22 6.69 
Carcass data: 
Dressing % ........... 50.9 48.6 49.2 
Grade 
saws 5 6 6 
1 
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of 57% cottonseed medi, 
20% pen wen alfalfa, 10% cane molasses, 7% cal- 
cium carbonate and 6% trace-mineralized salt. 

2 This level amounted to 0.14 Ib. per sheep daily. 

3 Alfalfa and Sudan hay were mixed and pelleted. 


difficulty was experienced in maintain- 
ing high feed intake. 


Concentrate Advantages 

There may be situations when an es- 
sentially all-concentrate ration has ad- 
vantages over a ration containing more 
hay. The high-concentrate ration re- 
quires less storage space and less labor 
in preparation and in feeding. Also, 
concentrates in California are often a 
cheaper source of net energy than 
roughages. A third situation would 
be when lamb producers and feeders 
need to finish lambs more rapidly than 
is possible under range or pasture con- 
ditions in order to take advantage of 
earlier marketing, or to avoid the de- 
leterious effect of oncoming wet 
weather in the fall. 


Lambs being produced on the range 
or irrigated pasture may be approach- 
ing a choice finish but the range or 
pasture might not be sufficient to fin- 
ish the lambs to the desired grade. In 
such a case, it would not be difficult 
to fatten the lambs on an essentially 
all-concentrate, low-fiber ration be- 
cause little milling equipment would 
be needed. 

Possibly the lambs could be self-fed 
barley on the range or pasture and not 
placed in drylot. Steam rolling the 
barley might not be necessary, as 
sheep chew whole grain sufficiently 
for complete digestion. 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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* Significant difference. 


The word “temporary” has taken on 
a new meaning for an Oklahoma City 
feed manufacturer. Although the or- 
dinary definition would be “for a brief 
period,” the term temporary has meant 
31 years for this westerner. 


The feed manufacturing career of 
A. G. Hammond, president of Ham- 
mond Mills, Inc., is sort of a “Man 
Who Came to Dinner” story, Mr. 
Hammond entered the feed milling 
business “temporarily” in 1930 and has 
been in it ever since. 

It was in the big depression in 1930 
that Mr. Hammond, then a young 
banker, took over the management of 
a financially-distressed milling firm 
which had plants in Texas and Okla- 
homa. His idea at the time was merely 
to protect the banking interests which 
had loaned money to the firm. 

This strictly financial interest soon 
gave way to a genuine interest in the 
entire feed milling business. As the 
economy improved, Merit Mills, Inc., 
was able to operate profitably again, 
and Mr. Hammond stayed on to steer 
the course. 

At one time there were five Merit 
plants. This number had been reduced 
to four before 1951, when Mr. Ham- 
mond sold the group to Ralston Purina 
Co. 


The principal Merit mill was in 


Temporary Period Lasts 


Long for Oklahoman 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From Oklahoma City 


downtown Oklahoma City, where Mr. 
Hammond had developed a wide fol- 
lowing for his feeds. He had a fine 
crew of dealers and loyal employe, 
most of whom joined Purina. 

Having had his prolonged taste of 
the milling and grain business, Mr. 
Hammond was not content to be out 
of it. In 1952 he bought a three-quar- 
ter-mile strip along the Rock Island 
right-of-way outside Oklahoma City 
and built a new mill on part of it. 


Out of Congestion 

His site is so far out from the down- 
town district that a good many people 
laughingly named it “Hammond's 
Folly.” This laugh backfired, though, 
for the mill now is surrounded by huge 
industrial plants and Mr. Hammond 
has been offered a handsome profit 
for the unused portion of his land. 


The new mill was opened under the 
Merit Mills name, which Mr. Ham- 


LOCATED just outside bustling 
Oklahoma City are the offices and 
plant of Hammond Mills, Inc. 
President A. G. Hammond thought he 
was entering the feed-manufacturing 
business on a temporary basis 

31 years ago, but he's still at it. 


mond had retained when he sold to 
Purina. At first the mill did not pro- 
duce feed commercially, because of a 
restrictive clauses in the sale contract 
for the other mills. 


Mr. Hammond has large cattle feed- 
ing operations of his own, for which 
the mill manufactured the feed. He 
sometimes feeds as many as 1,000 cat- 
tle in lots at the mill. The mill also 
jobbed some lines of feed and farm 
supplies and bought and shipped 
grain from the area. 

‘In 1956 the name was changed to 
Hammond Mills, Inc., and the firm be- 
gan producing and marketing Ham- 
mond Best Buy feeds. They now are 
retailed by more than 300 central 
Oklahoma dealers in an area extend- 
ing as far as 150 miles from Oklahoma 
City. 

Many of these dealers were former 
Merit Mills dealers, who lined up with 
Mr. Hammond again because of his 
reputation for square dealing with 
both dealer and livestock grower. 

Mr. Hammond's own records of 
profitable cattle feeding, and the fact 
that many prize-winning show animals 
in the area are fed his feeds, has built 
an outstanding reputation that means 
money in the till for the dealers. 

The repuation of Best Buy feeds is 
founded on the fact that there is never 
any compromise on quality. Excel- 
lence, not price, governs their makeup. 
Stock and poultry feeders sometimes 
pay several dollars a ton more for 
Hammond feeds than for those of na- 
tionally - advertised lines, because of 
their greater confidence in the pzoduct. 


Stress High Quality 

This policy of never cheapening the 
product not only serves to protect the 
grower and assure good flocks and 
herds, but, by holding prices up, it 
protects the dealer’s margin. 

Mr. Hammond gives the mill’s field 
force credit for creating much of the 
business and maintaining the good will 
of dealers and their customers. The 
field force sees that no service is over- 
looked which will add to customer 
satisfaction and assure healthier, more 
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profitable flocks and herds. 

There are five salesmen in the field 
and two servicemen, The latter are 
thoroughly experienced and _ highly 
trained in the care and feeding of 
livestock and poultry. They are always 
on call for dealers and their customers 
who have problems with which they 
can help. 

The Hammond mill presently is 
geared to the production of 100 tons of 
formula feed per day. Production is 
largely bagged in distinctively-printed 
multiwall paper bags. 

“We got into bulk delivery to some 
extent about three years ago,” Mr. 
Hammond stated. “We now operate 
two six-ton bulk delivery trucks. These 
are busy most of the time. However, 
bulk delivery is not likely to become as 
prevalent here as in some of the west- 
ern states, for there are too many 
small-volume feeders.” 

Like the dealers, many of the feed 
mill personnel were with Mr. Ham- 
mond in the Merit Mills days. When 
he built the new mill they came back 
into his employ. 

“TI believe in going all-out to insure 
pleasant employe relations and make 
the employes loyal to the company,” 
he commented. “I have a good pen- 


A. GS. HAMMOND 
A long "temporary" period. 


sion trust and retirement plan for em- 
ployes, 

“We also have a stock purchase 
plan, by which employes can purchase 
stock in the company. Sixteen employ- 
es are now stockholders, a fact that 
gives everyone a proprietary interest 
in making our operation successful and 
profitable. On my death, control of 


the company will pass to the em- 
ployes.” 


Veteran Superintendent 

One of the old-timers who has been 
with Mr. Hammond for many years 
is Mill Superintendent Richard A. 
(Dick) Foreman, who showed The 
Feed Bag around the mill. 

The modern mill is equipped for 
semi-automatic operation. There is no 
central push-button control, but man- 
ual operations are to a large extent 
replaced by electrical controls. 

Besides the mill proper, there is am- 
ple warehouse and storage space for 
grain and ingredients, as well as for 
finished Hammond feed products and 
certain lines that the company jobs to 
its dealers. These include some Albers 
feeds, Dr. Salsbury’s products, and 
chemicals. 

There is a complete line of Ham- 
mond Best Buy feeds. Rations for cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, poultry, turkeys, 
dogs, rabbits—Hammond makes them 
all, as well as mineral supplements. 
Approximately half of the feed pro- 
duction is pelleted. 


The mill's machinery includes: 


(Concluded on page 50) 


UNIVER Say 
MME 


pe cobson UNIVERSAL Model “C 
ermill with Feeder 
6 Sizes: 40 to 200 H 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


Thus, the mill owner is 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC: 


More Than a Half Century of Continuous Service to the Feed Iaachuiti 


Dept. A 


HAMMERMILLS 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson, you “fit the hammermill to the job,” not 
“the job to the hammermill.” 
line of hammermills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal mill installation. 


power, constant uniform grinding, and maximum output 


Jacobson offers a complete 


assured of most efficient use of 


with minimum maintenance. 


Write for Bulletins 
and the Name of Your 


Jacobson Sales Representative 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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—Fattening Lambs 


(Continued trom page 45) 


The current experiments show that 
it is possible to feed fattening lambs a 
ration composed of 90 per cent to 95 
per cent concentrate and little hay. 
Satisfactory gains can be obtained on 
a low-fiber ration — six per cent to 
seven per cent crude fiber. Yield of 
carcass or dressing percentage was 
higher for sheep fed the low-fiber 


rations. 


W. J. Savage Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has 
purchased a pair of new Strong-Scott mo- 
lasses regulators. 


MC MILLAN DIES 

Putnam D. McMillan, 79, a director and 
former vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, died recently at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. A 1903 graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, Mr. McMillan was instrumen- 
tal in founding General Mills in 1928, when 
he was named a vice president. He retired 
in 1947. 


BEARDSTOWN PURCHASE 
Purchase of the broiler production facilities 
and real estate of Homer Le Tissier, Bath, 
Ill., has been announced by Beardstown 
(Ill.) Mills Co. Mr. & Mrs. Le Tissier will 
operate the facilities for the new owner, 
manufacturer of Critic feeds, it was reported. 


A. O. Smith Harvestore 


Unit Is Incorporated 


MILWAUKEE — Incorporation of the 
A. O. Smith Harvestore division as A. O. 
Smith Harvestore Products, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Kankakee, Ill., took place May 1, 
according to L. B. Smith, president of the 
Milwaukee-based parent firm, A. O. Smith 
Corp. 

Arthur D. Hyde was named president and 
chief executive officer of the new subsidiary 
company. Mr. Hyde is a director of A. O. 
Smith and until recently was executive vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

He joined General Mills in 1928 and was 
named vice president in charge of research 
in 1942. He was elected a director in 1952 
and executive vice president in 1959, re- 
signing in November, 1960. He has been 
a member of the A. O. Smith board since 
1956. 


The Barnyard Gate 
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—Dehy Data 


(Continued from page 41) 


grams. It is hoped that this will elim- 
inate at least some of the misunder- 
standings and possible misinterpreta- 
tions of data. 


As to the interference with utiliza- 
tion of carotene or vitamin A due to 
nitrates or other factors, there appears 
to be insufficient evidence to warrant 
any pertinent statement here. Much 
work is in progress in this field and 
eventually the answers will appear. In 
the meantime, we believe that alfalfa 
itself is not likely to be found guilty 
of providing excessive amounts of ni- 
trates in any ration. Alfalfa is almost 
never fertilized with chemical nitro- 
gen, even in small amounts. 


The carotene in alfalfa has not 
changed. Its efficiency as a precursor 
of vitamin A has not changed except 
for the possible interference of some 
other factors it encounters when mixed 
with other feed ingredients in the ani- 
mal body. 


Carotene is in dehydrated alfalfa in 
greater abundance than ever before 
due to improved varieties, better har- 
vesting and processing techniques, and 
preservative methods of great efficien- 
cy. Let us intensify our efforts to 
learn what factors interfere with its 
conversion and utilization. 


We believe the research program, 
guided by the council, will work to the 
benefit of the dehydrated alfalfa in- 
dustry and help to maintain and in- 
crease the use of the Queen of the 
Forage Crops when handled in a man- 
ner to conserve most completely all of 


its good qualities. 


Robert Long Is Elevated 
To Secretary by Daffin 


HOPKINS, Minn. — Robert W. Long 
has’ been promoted from assis‘ant secretary 
to secretary of the Daffin Corp., according 
to President C. F. Pierson. Mr. Long, a na- 
tive of Minneapolis, joined the firm’s Farm- 
hand division in 1952. 

He also serves as Daffin’s general credit 
manager and as manager of Superior Ac- 
ceptance Co., a wholly-owned financing sub- 
sidiary of the firm. An attorney, Mr. Long 
graduated from S:. John’s College Prepara- 
tory School, attended Iowa State, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota in 
1950 and from William Mitchell College of 


Law. 


Virginia (Ill.) Grain Co. has installed a 
new Blue Streak hammer mill, a pair of 
mixers, Prater drag feeder, and other Blue 
Streak equipment. 
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“Let's see Orville Freeman try to put a quota on this!" 


Among Purina Dealers, the Purina Salesman is known as a “sales partner.” 


war chu LOTS The demonstration shown here was conducted by Sales Partner Glade G. 
. \ = GROUP Custer in Longmont, Colorado. It was attended by 250 cattlemen. Some 
SELLING came to the demonstration from New Mexico. 
— PROGRAM 


Demonstrations serve 
stockmen by proving 


SERVICE 


MARKET 
ANALYSIS 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


it pays to feed right 


PURINA... 


‘‘Split-steer’’ demonstrations are 
typical of service to feeders that is help- 
ing Purina Dealers meet the challenge 
of the ’60’s. In these demonstrations, 
a group of cattle is divided into two 
commercial-size lots and finished under 
identical dry-lot conditions, except for 
the supplement in the ration. The re- 
sults of scores of these demonstrations 
prove the profitability of modern 
feeding. 

These demonstrations are conducted 
by the Purina “sales partners’’ for the 
benefit of dealers over a large area 
because they are too big to be practical 
for individual dealers. Experience has 


shown that “‘split-steer’? demonstra- 
tions are a service that cattlemen ap- 
preciate . . . and that their appreciation 
is expressed in increased tonnage at the 
Stores with the Checkerboard Sign. 


* * * * 


There are progressive, independent 
Purina Dealers covering most areas. If 
you are in one of the few remaining mar- 
kets where the Purina Franchise is avail- 
able...and if ‘you are interested in an out- 
standing investment opportunity, write: 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT F-4, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. 


YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Meeting the challenge of the 'GO’s with service 
~ 
= 
ORGANIZED F 
OUTSIDE 


— Temporary Lasts 


(Continued from page 47) 


Gruendler hammer mill * 

Sprout-Waldron attrition mill 

S. Howes horizontal mixer 

Hayes & Stolz vertical mixer 

Ross VHB square mixer 

Ross roller mill 

Ross crumblers and pellet coolers 

Helm pellet mill 

Two California pellet mills 

Anglo American molasses mixer 

Helm belt conveyors 

There are powered manlifts in both 
the mill and the elevator. A platform 


THIRTY years of service has been 
completed by Mill Superintendent 
Dick Foreman, shown at top left. 
Although the mill is not completely 
push-button motivated, formula feed 
mixing is controlled from the switches 
at upper right. Fifty per cent of the 
company's production is pelleted, 
with one pellet mill shown at lower left. 
Broad loading dock at lower right 
enables Hammond Mills, Inc., to 


load half a dozen trucks at a time. 


scale inside the elevator is equipped 
with an automatic dump for grain 
trucks. 

Aside from the grain bought locally, 
most of the ingredients of Hammond 
feeds are shipped in by rail, while out- 
ging shipments are made by truck. 
Five rail cars can be handled at a time 
by the mill and elevator. 


Storage Capacities 

The milling plant has storage facili- 
ties for 80,000 bushels of grain. Much 
of the feed grain requirement is pur- 
chased from farmers of the area, while 
the firm buys and ships wheat and 
other grain at harvest time. 

There is also bulk storage for 400,- 
000 pounds of dry ingredients, such as 
soybean and cottonseed meals and 
shorts. Tankage for 400,000 pounds of 
molasses is also included in the storage 
setup. 

Besides, there are six bulk bins for 
finished feed, each with a capacity of 
25,000 pounds. Their contents can be 
routed automatically to the bulk load- 
ing dock or to the baggers, as the need 
arises. 

The mill and warehouse have am- 
ple space for trucks at concrete loading 
docks, as well as the facilities previous- 


ly mentioned for handling five cars on 
the railroad siding. 


Making quality rather than price 
their selling point and doing every- 
thing possible to foster good relations 
with dealer, feeder, and employes has 
convinced a large following that Ham- 
mond feeds really are the Best Buy 
for Oklahomans. 


Clayton Sales Head Post 
Assigned Elwood Moon 


Elwood N. Moon has been named general 
sales manager by Clayton Mfg. Co., El 
Monte (Calif.) manufacturer of boilers 
used with pellet mills and other products. 
Mr. Moon will handle sales administration 
for the firm's steam generator, steam clean- 
er, and dynamometer divisions. 

Clayton also announced the retirement 
from administrative duties of J. A. Cort- 
right. It was reported, however, that Mr. 
Cortright will continue to manage special 
promotions of Clayton products for several 
industries. He joined Clayton in 1935. Mr. 
Moon has been with the firm since 1944. 


Englum Grain Co., Paris and Horace, IIl., 
has been named a franchise affiliate of 
the Swisher feed division of William Davies 
Co., Inc., Danville, Ill. 
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Federation to Head 


For Resort Site 


The annnual convention of the East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants will 
attract a large attendance at Hotel 
Concord, Lake Kiamesha, N. Y., June 
11-13, judging from the heavy ad- 
vance reservations already made, ac- 
cording to Austin W. Carpenter, asso- 


one for the male attendance, the other 
for their wives. Also planned are a 
social hour, dinner, professional enter- 
tainment, tennis, and swimming. The 
Concord is one of the East’s top resort 
hotels. 


Dawe's Appoints Troute 


New Territory Manager 
CHICAGO — Guye W. Troute has been 


appointed a territory manager by Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., according to Z. Z. Dwor- 
kin, western regional manager. 

Mr. Troute will headquarter at the firm's 
western region office at Palo Alto, Calif., 
representing Dawe’s in northern California 
and Nevada. 

He is a graduate of North Carolina State 
University and before joining Dawe's was 
associated for 14 years with the Larro divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Simpson Milling Co., Monroe, N. C., has 
purchased a new Strong-Scott separator. 


ciation executive director. 


President Raymond Weld said that 
he and the convention committee 
members “are going all-out to break 
Federation convention attendance his- 
tory and program quality.” A host of 
authoritative speakers will address the 
informative sessions, he reported. 

Among them are Robert A. Kavesh, 
associate professor of economics and 


HE potency of this natural formulation continues effective 

generation after generation. Red W Brands are carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
and purity. 

So you can be enthusiastic in recommending Red W Brand 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs and poul- 
try are by nature meat eaters. They need the unisolated 
growth factors present in natural protein and feeding fat. 

When you sell Red W Brand Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat you’re selling 
nature’s own formula... giving your customer the high energy 
feed he needs. Red W Brand builds repeat business...puts 
meat on the animal...money in the till. 


AUSTIN CARPENTER 


finance at New York University; Dr. 
H. E. Bechtel, director of technical 
services and development for Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc.; Dr. Stewart John- 
son, professor of agricultural econom- 
ics at the University of Connecticut. 

Eimer Wheeler, noted sales-training 
consultant; Dr. Charles G, Durbin, 
veterinary medical director for the 
Food & Drug administration; Harold 
W. Bermender, egg and poultry mar- 
keting specialist for H. K. Webster 
Co.; H. B. Sharer, sales training spe- 
cialist for U. S. Rubber Co.; and Dr. 
Charles C. Noble of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Two golf tournaments will be held, 
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Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

eam RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS » KANSAS CITY e OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES « DENVER « ALBERT LEA * MEMPHIS 


Quality controlled 
production to assure | 
ED 
: 
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Brewers dried grains offer potential- 
ly important savings to poultry feed 
manufacturers in the months when the 
commodity is plentiful, the author de- 
clares. In charge of animal feed prod- 
uct sales for the major brewer, he re- 
ceived his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Poultry feed manufacturers may be 
overlooking a good bet if they do not 
investigate the potential of brewers 
dried grains in modern poultry feeds. 
Historically, brewers dried grains, de- 
rived from malted barley, are attrac- 
tive in price in the late spring and 
summer months as compared to corn 
and soybean oil meal. In today’s high- 
ly-competitive poultry feed market, 
the use of brewers dried grains could 
assist in maintaining better profit mar- 
gins. 

There has been little information 
published in the last decade concern- 
ing the possible use of brewers dried 
grains in poultry feeds, This situation 
probably has been caused by a surge 
of new feed additives and ingredients 
designed for use in poultry feeds and 
by a lack of organized promotion of 
brewers dried grains by the brewing 
industry. 

Brewers dried grains today are an 
improved ingredient and are more 
readily available. New malting barley 
varieties have resulted in the general 
improvement of the protein and fat 


NUTRITION e 


See Economies Using 
Grains 
Poultry Feed Makeup 


By DR. JAMES W. BROOKS 
Pabst Brewing Co. 


content, and a corresponding lowering 
of the fiber content. Availability has 
improved with an increase in drying 
facilities in the industry. 

Nutritionally, brewers dried grains 
compare favorably with other protein 
plant feed ingredients with the excep- 
tion of fiber content. The tables com- 
pare average figures on brewers dried 
grains, yellow corn, and solvent-ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal. 


Data Are Limited 

Recent published information con- 
cerning the use of brewers dried grains 
in poultry feeds is limited. It would 
seem logical to expect that brewers 
dried grains could be used in all types 
of poultry feeds. In certain instances. 
small percentages of brewers dried 
grains have been used in poultry feeds 
to increase the rate of pelleting. 

The research section of the animal 
feed department at Pabst conducted a 
series of chick tests to evaluate brew- 
ers dried grains in an all-plant-protein 
corn & soy-type broiler ration. The 
birds were raised in batteries and were 
hatchery-run, broiler-type chicks. A 
trial group consisted of 20 chicks, and 
each trial was replicated four times. 

Brewers dried grains were added to 
the basal ration at the expense of corn 
and soybean oil meal; the protein con- 


AUTHOR BROOKS 


tents of the rations were maintained at 
a uniform level. 

The eight-week results of these tri- 
als are shown on next page. 


Canadian Study 

Last year, the special products divi- 
sion of John Labatt, Ltd., conducted 
a chick trial incorporating 10 per cent 
brewers dried grains in a typical Cana- 
dian-type commercial broiler ration. A 
trial group consisted. of 14 birds, each 
trial being replicated four times. The 
basal ration contained plant, animal, 
and fish proteins, with wheat and corn 


Table 1 
Average Major Nutrient Contents 
Protein Fat Fiber NFE Ash Energy Calories per Pound 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage TDN Productive | Metabolizable 
Brewers dried grains .................... 27.3 6.5 14.2 41.1 3.6 67.1 745 1,145 
Yellow corn 8.6 4.0 2.5 69.0 1.3 80.0 1,105 1,550 
Soybean oil meal (solvent) ......45.0 0.8 6.5 29.0 5.5 78.5 760 1,040 
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AVERAGES . 8 WEEKS 


TRIAL A WEIGHT =GRAMS FEED EFFICIENCY 
Basal (Corn-Soy) 118), 2.6 
Basalt+5% Brewers Dried Grains 12h) ree 
Basal+10% Brewers Dried Grains 1195 2-51 
Basal +15% Brewers Dried Grains 1129 2.65 
Basal + 20% Brewers Dried Grains 1079 2.73 
TRIAL B 
Basal (Corn-Soy) 1,36 2.88 
Basalt 5% Brewers Dried Grains Lbs 2.92 
Basal+10% Brewers Dried Grains 1339 3.22 
TRIAL C 
Basal (Corn-Soy) 1069 2.9) 
Basal+5% Brewers Dried Grains 1107 28h 
the chief energy sources. Brewers The results of this trial were as shown in this table: 
dried grains were added at the expense — ; 
of wheat and soybean oil meal. __ Averages at Nine Weeks _ 
The productive energy of the feed 
was calculated to be about 980, the Basal 1,582 ° a 
protein 22.2 per cent. Basal plus 10 per cent dried grains 1,628 2.48 


| Headquarters for 


CONTINUOUS FLOW 
or ne WORLD'S BEST 


FEEDING 


Gorton's Blends 
(For Poultry and Livestock) 


New Englander Vitalizer 
(For Ruminants) 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden and Sardine/Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars Only) 


Full Fish Meals 
(Entire Original Proportion of 
Dried Solubles Are Included) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY NEW ENGLAND 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | HUbbard 2-1682 
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Table 2 
Average Vitamin Contents 
Thiam’n Riboflavin’ Niacin Pantothenic Acid Choline Vitamin A 
(Milligrams per Pound) Vitamin E Units 
Brewers dried grains 0.3 0.5 19.0 3.9 700 20 400 
Yellow corn 2.0 0.6 10.0 2.6 260 14 2,500 
Soybean oil meal (solvent) .................... 2.4 1.5 12.0 6.5 1,250 10 170 


These trials indicated that brewers 
dried grains could be substituted suc- 
cessfully for corn and soybean oil 
meal or wheat and soybean oil meal in 


last four weeks, 


Savings Possible 
In situations where corn and soy- 


Table 3 
Average Mineral Contents 
Soybean Oil Meai 
Minerals Brewers Dried Grains Yellow Corn (Solvent) 
Calcium % 0.25 0.03 0.30 
Phosphorus % 0.50 0.30 0.65 
Copper mg/Ib. 9.7 1.8 8.2 
Potassium % 0.08 0.27 1.71 
Magnesium % 0.14 0.10 0.25 
Iron % 0.025 0.003 0.0156 
Manganese mg/lb. 17.1 14.7 
Cobalt mg/Ib. 0.028 as 0.070 
Sodium % 0.26 0.01 0.24 
Sulphur % 0.31 0.12 0.33 
Chlorine % 0.18 0.06 0.07 


broiler-type diets. The optimum use 
levels of brewers dried grains would 
appear to be around 10 per cent. Dur- 
ing the Pabst trials, it was noted that 


bean oil meal were as little as $10 a 
ton over brewers dried grains, the sub- 
stitution of five per cent brewers dried 
grains in a ration would mean a sav- 


Table 4 
Average Amino Acid Contents 

Amino Acids Soybean Oil Meal 
Percentage Basis Brewers Dried Grains Yellow Corn (Solvent) 
Arginine 1.3 0.4 3.2 
Histidine 0.5 0.2 1.1 
Isoleucine 0.4 2.5 
Leucine 2.3 0.9 3.4 
Lysine 0.9 0.3 2.9 
Phenyl Alanine 1.3 0.4 22 
Threonine 0.9 0.3 be | 
Tryptophane 0.4 0.08 0.6 
Valine 1.6 0.4 2.4 
Tyrosine 1.2 0.5 1.4 
Methionine 0.4 0.18 0.6 


the chicks on diets containing brewers 
dried grains grew better during the 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES 

The average nutritional values cited in 
the tables are based on data contained in 
the following: 

The Feed Bag Red Book, 1960 edit‘on. 

Composition of Concentrate Byproduct 
Feeding Stuffs, National Academy of Sci- 
ences — National Council Publication 449, 
1956. 

Feeds & Feeding, Morrison Publishing 
Co., 22nd edition, 1956. 

Scientific Feeding of Chickens, The In- 
terstate, 1955. 
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ing of 50 cents per ton. When brew- 
ers dried grains are readily available, 
a price spread in excess of $10 per ton 
is not unusual. 


Poultry feed manufacturers located 
in brewers dried grains transit areas 
or near available sources certainly 
should investigate the potential value 
of this feed ingredient. Modern poul- 
try feed formulations and _pelleting 
even may assist in bringing out the 
hidden profit values of brewers dried 
grains. 


Wilhelm Heads Broiler 


Marketing Research 


RICHMOND, Va. — Dr. L. A. (Tiny) 
Wilhelm, an authority on poultry market- 
ing work, has been named chairman of the 
National Broiler council’s market research 
committee. Dr. Wilhelm has been active 
in the industry for 27 years. 


The committee will review current and 
future market research projects of public 


TINY WILHELM 


and private organizations to help draft rec- 
ommenda‘ions concerning needed areas of 
research. Dr. Wilhelm said the need is 
recognized for greater efforts to be made to 
develop a comprehensive picture of the mar- 
kets and consumers of broilers. 

National Broiler’s executive vice presi- 
dent, Frank Frazier, observed that the com- 
mittee headed by its new chairman is “an- 
other progressive indication of the new 
NBC program for expanding the demand 
for broilers in every market.” 


Plans call for the immediate rebuilding of 
the Madera (Calif.) Milling Co.'s teed man- 
ufacturing plant which was destroyed re- 
cently by fire. Property damage was esti- 
mated at $250,000. 


PILLSBURY UPS JOHNSRUD 

Ovel Johnsrud has been promoted from 
supervisor of all plant and cost accounting 
to controller for the agricultural area of the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, according to 
Executive Vice President Dean McNeal. 
Joining the firm in 1952, Mr. Johnsrud suc- 
ceeds J. C. Finlayson, who has been re- 
assigned in the same area. 
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Whitmoyer Poultry Class 
Has Foreign Contingent 


MYERSTOWN, Pa. — The 81st session’ 


of its poultry health & nutrition school 
held here recently attracted students from 
12 states, Holland, Spain, Thailand, Peru, 
and Canada, according to Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Of primary interest to all who attended 
were poultry health and nutrition. Making 
up the class were feed sales and service per- 
sonnel, hatcherymen, and other poultry and 
feed industry personnel. 

Subjects studied included nutrition, man- 
agement, external and internal parasites, 
bacteriology, and disease recognition and 
control. Modern education aids were util- 
ized in the three-day course. Persons inter- 
ested in attending next fall’s 82nd session 
are asked to contact Whitmoyer’s Dr. J. R. 
Wiley. 


AAFM to Conduct Initial 


Feed Microscopy Course 


DENVER — The American Association 
of Feed Microscopists will conduct its first 
short course in feed microscopy here June 
19-24, according to Board Member Lewis 
Barefield. Training will be offered begin- 
ners, persons with limited experience, and 
those who are more advanced, he said. 

Ewing Brown, research microscopist at 
Texas A & M, will direct the course of 
study. Staff instructors include G. M. Barn- 
hart of the Missouri department of agricul- 


FEEDERS SAVE NEARLY 11/2 TONS OF FEED, 
GET 5 PIGS FREE FOR EVERY 100 THEY RAISE. 


Recent feeding tests with weanling pigs showed outstand- 
ing results from a ration fortified with a 5% amount on 


meat and bone meal. 


These findings, when applied to 100 pigs, would result in 
feed savings of 2,968 pounds and increased gain of 672 


pounds .. . like getting 5 pigs free! 


Your local renderer can tell you all about it . . 
how meat and bone meal improve your results. 
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30 N. LASALLE ST. 


national renderers association 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


ture, Melvin Tucker of the Arkansas state 
planning board, and Mr. Barefield, also of 
the Arkansas board. 

Mr. Barefield reported that special in- 
struction in various methods and_tech- 
niques of the advanced class will be handled 
by specialists from the association. The 
course will consist of 40 hours of instruc- 
tion and laboratory work. Certificates will 
be awarded those completing the study. 


Feed Production School 
Unit Membership Upped 


KANSAS CITY — Representatives of 
other important groups in the feed manu- 
facturing industry have been included in 
the Feed Production School committee on 
definitions membership, according to the 
school’s president, Lloyd Larson. 

They are Bruce Poundstone, secretary of 
the Association of American Feed Control 
Officials; Lee Boyd of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association; and Dr. Robert 
Schoeff, Kansas State University faculty 
member. 


Confidence Is Reported 
In Jute Market Picture 


NEW YORK CITY — Some confidence 
has been evidenced recently concerning the 
jute markets because of favorable crop re- 
ports from Pakistan and good growing 
weather conditions in India, according to 
the Burlap Council of the Indian Jute Mills 
association, 


New 


mended. 


. show you 


100% condensed fish solubles equivalent. 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide oa 
the 2% level fish solu- 


bles normally recom- 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Resi South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, Ill. 


Activity, however, it was noted, has been 
restricted in India and abroad, resulting in 
“purely nominal” prices. Buyers of raw jute, 
according to council spokesmen, appear con- 
fident that fiber prices will drop substan- 
tially in the approaching season. 

The buyers reportedly have forced prices 
down by staying away from the markets. 
However, it was reported, some manufac- 
turers are believed to be low on supplies of 
jute and that the price may rise again if 
some customers require replenishing stocks 
within a month or two. 


Boyenga to Credit Post 
For Wayne in South 


CHICAGO — Ray Boyenga has been 
named southern regional credit manager for 
Allied Mills, Inc., according to Secretary- 
Credit Manager L. M. Bolitho. Mr. Boyen- 
ga succeeds Don E. Burson, who was pro- 
moted to district products manager at 
Gainesville, Ga. 

An alumnus of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mr. Boyenga has had broad experi- 
ence in feed industry credit and financing 
work in the Midwest and South. He will 
be in charge of Wayne feed credit and 
finance programs, headquartering at Gaines- 
ville. 


Davis Meadowbrook Dairy, Fort Pierce, 
Fla., has installed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Green Lake (Minn.) Grain & Feed Co. has 
purchased a new Strong-Scott hammer milli. 


DRY — FREE FLOWING 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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Current 


Reading 


Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Poultry Production, by Dr. Leslie E. 
Card, Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, $7. 
In this 409-page ninth edition, sta- 
tistics of the industry, including a full 
presentation of principles underlying 
commercial production of poultry, 
meat, and eggs, are brought up to date. 
Findings concerning nutrition, with 
emphasis on amino acids and energy 
requirements for fast, economical 
growth, are presented in detail. 

Of special interest is the sound dis- 
cussion relating to current applications 
and significance of automation in the 
production and processing of poultry 
and eggs. Another area of importance 
is the expert and revealing data con- 
cerning economics of broiler produc- 
tion, using cost and income figures for 
1959-60. 

The author, while adhering to prece- 
dent regarding the descriptive and fac- 
tual aspects of a textbook, has endeav- 
ored to clarify subject matter which 


 SURE-WE STILL 


OUTBREAKS... 


but we know 


GET COCCIDIOSIS 


how to stop them! 


We keep Whitmoyer WHITSYN ready to use at the 


has been found in the past difficult 
for students to understand. New and 
different approaches and expansion of 
background material assist in this 
clarity. 
* 

Labor Requirements on Tennessee 
Farms, by W. P. Ranney, Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, free. 

Covered primarily in this 72-page 
study are four factors concerning la- 
bor requirements: size of fields, size 
of livestock enterprises, equipment 
used, and yields per acre. Author Ran- 
ney says that a knowledge of normal 
labor requirements is of prime im- 
portance in preparing plans for organ- 
izing and operating farms. 

Labor requirements per acre of 
crops and per animal, he points out, 
decline steeply as fields and herds or 
flocks increase from tiny to medium- 
size and to a lesser degree beyond the 


first signs of an outbreak. WHITSYN-S in the water—or 
WHITSYN-5 in the feed—quickly controls outbreaks .. . 


and there are no harmful side reactions. 


The exclusive, patented WHITSYN formulation achieves 
its safe effectiveness through its synergistic and multiple 
bio-chemical blocking action—not through sheer drug con- 


centration. 


Ml HIT SYN 


Data available upon request. 


controls COCCIDIOSIS OUTBREAKS 


@ flocks ona 
preventive 


@ flocks not on 
a preventive 


@ in replacement flocks 
after the preventive 
is discontinued. 


“a product of scientific merit” by 


_ WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, 


In Canade: V Lob 
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INC., MYERSTOWN, PA 


Ltd. Port Credit (Toronto Twp}, Ontario 


medium size. Important facts can be 
learned from regression lines shown 
in several figures in the publication, 


| Mr. Ranney advises. 


* 

Managing Your Hog Business, by the 
late S. W. Terrill, D. E. Becker, and 
A. H. Jensen, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, free. 

Because the hog industry is experi- 
encing a revolution and competition is 
forcing producers to cut costs, increase 
volume, and turn out a higher-grade 
product, the trend is towards increased 
specialization, drylot rearing, multiple 
or successive farrowings, and use of 
complete rations, the booklet states. 


The authors contend that to be a 
successful producer, a farmer must 
combine the art and science of produc- 
tion with modern business methods to 
realize highest returns. Vital aspects 
of breeding, feeding, hygiene, housing, 
equipment, and management are con- 
sidered in this 32-page booklet. 

* * 


Feed Formulation With Distillers 
Feeds, Distillers Feed Research Coun- 
cil, Cincinnati, free. 

Covered in the pages of this 32-page 
booklet is the story of how distillers 
feeds are made, their nutrient compo- 
sition, and how they can be used in 
formulating rations for livestock and 
poultry. Twenty main sections are list- 
ed in its table of contents. 

The council reports that the grain- 
distilling industry has made impor- 
tant contributions to the agricultural 
economy by utilizing cereal grains 
in fermentation processes, recovering 
feed ingredients which contain valu- 
able nutrients. The ingredients help 
balance rations for maximum produc- 
tion of meat, milk, and eggs, the coun- 
cil says, 

* 
16th Annual Report, Nov. 16, 1960, 
Malting Barley Improvement Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, free. 

This attractive booklet advises that 
the release of superior new malting 
varieties in the Midwest and western 
areas is expected soon. The annual re- 
port, according to the association, con- 
stitutes a brief summary of its work 
in the past year. 

In the United States, the publica- 
tion says, the 1960 barley crop was es- 
timated at 423 million bushels based on 
an average yield of 30.3 bushels per 
acre on 140 million acres. It adds that 
about one-third of that acreage was 
planted with acceptable varieties of 
six-row and two-row malting types in 
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areas suitable for malting barley pro- 
duction. 


+ * * 
Official Report, no charge, write agen- 
cy directly. 


Mississippi —- Report of Analyses 
of Commercial Feeds & Cottonseed 
Meal, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Jackson. 


Voice the Industry 


We thought you did a wonderful job 
on the article about our firm. Usually 
in an article of this sort, the writer 
gets somewhat loose with the facts. 
We are very pleased to see that you 
didn’t. This gave us an opportunity 
to show it to our customers and friends 
without fear of derision. 

Ralph Parrish 

Parrish Feed Service 

Osco, IIl. 


Please send 50 copies of “Farm Sub- 
sidies Only Part of Story,” which ap- 
peared in the March issue of The 
Feed Bag. 

Ralph Shields, Manager 

A, D. Hayes Co. 

Eldon, Iowa 


You are to be commended for the fea- 
ture in the February issue entitled 
“This Senate Bill Can Cut Your In- 
come Tax.” Can you supply me with 
150 reprints of this article? I want to 
send one to each of my dealers and 
salesmen and urge them to write their 
congressmen asking support of this 
bill. 

Robert Zinn, 

District Manager 
Allied Mills of Iowa 
Mason City, Iowa 


Just read your article on Senate Bill 
S 2; it is very good and timely. I think 
it should get more publicity. Your in- 
terest is greatly appreciated. 

Henry G. Dirks 

Zachow Elevator & 

Lumber Co. 
Zachow, Wis. 


Please advise availability and cost of 
50 reprints of your February article by 
Bruce W. Smith, “Illini Mill Can 
Make 100 Tons of Feed a Day With 
Single Employe.” 

George R. Coontz 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


I plan to require purchase of The Feed 
Bag Red Book for use as a reference 
by students in a class in applied poul- 
try nutrition. Please quote price for 
copies of the 1961 edition. 
Walter S. Wilkinson 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


In reading your February issue, I find 
several articles on ruminants I am in- 
terested in, as well as nutrition and 
sales. Would it be possible for me to 
receive all the back issues for 1960? 
We are now receiving The Feed Bag 
regularly, 

Tully Lumber & Coal 

Co., Inc. 
Tully, N. Y. 


(Telegram) Please rush me 30 copies 
reprint about Senate Bill S 2 for en- 
closure with association newsletter. 


John H. Wessman, 
Executive Secretary 
Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Association 
Kansas City 


We request 500 reprints of the April 
issue feature entitled, “Service to Com- 
munity Good Business Insurance,” 
concerning Henry Marlowe of Hunt- 
ley, Ill. 

Elmer S. Roth, 

Vice President 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Ill. 


There have been a number of articles 
on our new plant in the various trade 
journals but yours in the April issue is 
without question the finest and best- 
edited of any we've seen. We most 
certainly would like some reprints of 
this article. 


Art Zimmerman, President 
Fasco Mills Co. 
Mendota, IIl. 


CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 


There is a CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate product to meet your 
exact mixing needs. Regular, 
Dustless, Electro (Free-Flow- 
ing), Stable Iodized-Manga- 
nesed, Stable Iodized, and 
Manganesed. For resale to 
farmers there is Shellmaker 
Calcium Grit and Barn Brite 
(barnlime for farms and 
gardens). 


TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES 


Research and quality control 
combine to give CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes correct for- 
mulation for maximum feed 
efficiency. CCC Trace Min- 
eral Premixes are treated to 
retard oxidation of fats, oils 
and vitamins in feeds. You're 
sure when you use CCC 
Trace Mineral Premixes. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
COMPANY 


Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 
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Change 
Fast-Moving Firn 


By BEN W. FARNHAM 
Reported From Miami 


The success and expansion of a ma- 
jor feed producer in fast-growing and 
rapidly-changing south Florida has 
been accomplished by an alert and 
forward-looking managerial policy 
which does not hesitate to change lo- 
cations, lines of merchandise, or meth- 
ods of selling, whenever or wherever 
a change seems best. 


Started in 1912 in Fort Lauderdale 
as a one-man business selling crates 
and other farm supplies, Hector Sup- 
ply Co. has become a family corpora- 
tion with four divisions, 150 employ- 
es, and sales of over seven million dol- 
lars annually. Feed sales, which were 
not a part of the original venture, now 
account for over four million of the 
yearly total. 


C. J. Hector, a native of Walnut, 
Iowa, was joined in 1914 by his broth- 
er Harry of Kansas City and Hector 
Supply Co. was formed. 

At that time the whole strip of land 
from Palm Beach to Homestead, now 
called the “Gold Coast,” was farm and 
pasture land. The population of Fort 
Lauderdale in 1910 was a mere 140 
persons, and 10 years later only 2,060. 

The first business site, on Andrews 
av., near the New River bridge, was 
surrounded by farms, and the broth- 
ers did a thriving business. They be- 
came distributors in all southern Flori- 
da for a line of fertilizers manufac- 
tured by Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. with such success that in 1936, 
with the help and technical assistance 
of Virginia-Carolina, Hector Supply 
set up its own fertilizer plant in Miami 
and now produces 35,000 tons annu- 
ally. 

Long before Fort Lauderdale 
reached its present population of 84,- 
000 within the city limits and 75,000 
in the adjoining suburbs, the original 
store location, right in the center of 
the business district, had outlived its 
usefulness as a farm supply store and 
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was closed. Thus the first store to 
open was the first store to close in the 
firm’s rapid expansion. 

Opened in Miami 

In 1916, Hector Supply bought a 
farm supply store in Miami, on the 
site now occupied by the Miami Her- 
ald building. Also in 1916, the com- 
pany noticed increasing farm activity 
south of Miami in the Homestead 
area and added a store there. In 1918, 
the expansion move was northward 
to West Palm Beach, where the next 
branch was added. The firm then 
could cover 100 miles of Florida ter- 
ritory. 

“In those days our company didn’t 
have far to go for customers,” ob- 
served Robert C. Hector, 42-year-old 
president of the corporation. “There 
were farms just a few hundred yards 
from the Miami store and farmers used 
to line up at daybreak in front of the 
place to buy supplies and seed.” 

In the late 1920’s, Hector Supply 
started a branch to supply hay, feed, 
and grain for horses at the race tracks. 
This business was discontinued in 
1946. 

As recently as 1945 most of the 
farming in south Florida was done 
with mules. Pest-killers were limited 
to three items: arsenate of lead, Bor- 
deaux mixture, and nicotine sulphate. 
Under the direction of Dr. John M. 


Bellows, who started with Hector Sup- . 


ply as field serviceman and technical 
adviser, the company developed and 
now sells hundreds of insecticides. 

With the need for larger sprayers 
and equipment which couldn't be op- 
erated satisfactorily with mules, Hector 
Supply ventured into the field of me- 
chanical farm equipment, with stores 
in Fort Pierce and Homestead. Again 
results were not satisfactory and the 
stores were closed — the one in Fort 
Pierce first, and the one in Home- 
stead in 1959. 

“We've never been afraid to try 
any new line of activity if we thought 
it would help our overall operations,” 
Bob Hector declared. “But by the 


same token, we've never been afraid to 
pull out of a particular line if we came 
to the honest conclusion that it wasn’t 
helping as much as it should.” 


In 1921, Hector Supply bought an 
old ice plant in Miami and moved the 
company headquarters there. The lo- 
cation at 235 S. Miami av. served as 
the main office until February, 1960, 
when the administrative personnel 
moved into a new modern building at 
3445 N.W. Seventh st. This building, 
60 by 65 feet, with approximately 
3,900 square feet of floor space, is air- 
conditioned throughout and_ incor- 
porates the latest ideas in equipment 
and decor. 

A private switchboard connects all 
departments, There are seven offices 
occupied by the president, executive 
vice president, office manager, credit 
manager, purchasing agent, comptrol- 
ler, and sales department. It also con- 
tains space for the accounting depart- 
ment, bookkeeping machinery, a con- 
ference room, and an employes’ lounge. 

Robert C. Hector became company 
president on Aug. 1, 1955. His older 
brother, Louis J., preceded him, start- 
ing in 1948. Harry H. Hector, their 
father, guided the business through 
the difficult years from 1924 to 1948, 
when he retired. 

Louis returned to the practice of law 
after he left the presidency and be- 
came a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics board, in Washington, D. C. 
He resigned from that post and now 
heads his own law firm in Miami. 

Robert, a graduate of Princeton 
University, joined the company in 
1940 as a career, and has been with it 
ever since, except for four years’ serv- 
ice in the army during World War II. 
He became vice president in 1948, sec- 
retary-treasurer and a board member 
in 1953, 

A sister, Emily Hector Maxted, al- 
so is a member of the corporation. 

On July 1, 1958, four divisions of 
the company were created, each head- 
ed by a general manager who has full 
charge and full responsibility for his 
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South 


branch. However, there was no change 
in the corporate structure. Each divi- 
sion can purchase and sell under the 
division name, but Hector Supply con- 
tinues to be responsible for any and 
all obligations. 


Four Operating Units 

Hector Agricultural Supply Co. has 
its headquarters in Homestead, with 
Adrian Jacobs as manager. This divi- 
sion handles all farm and grove oper- 
ations south of Miami and all packing- 
house operations except in the Belle 
Glade area. 


Hector Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 
operates from Miami, Belle Glade, and 
Pompano Beach. Dr. J. M. Bellows is 
general manager at Miami and the 
branch managers are Mort M. Sabis- 
ton at Belle Glade and Joseph Doyle 
at Pompano Beach. This branch han- 
dles all farm, grove, and pasture sup- 
plies except in the south Dade area, 
as well as fertilizer and insecticide pro- 
duction at the Miami and Belle Glade 
plants, 


Hector Turf & Garden Supply, Mi- 
ami and West Palm Beach, has Nor- 
wood Glover at Miami as general man- 
ager and Jim Pruitt at West Palm 
Beach as branch manager. A whole- 
sale division services over 500 retail 
dealers and a substantial number of 
institutional accounts direct. A turf 
maintenance specialist, C. C. Shaw, is 
available to institutions as a technical 
adviser. The division sells fertilizers 
and insecticides and maintenance 
equipment for golf courses. 

When housing development started 
mushrooming all over south Florida, 
it created a brisk demand for these 
items in small quantities. Hector Sup- 
ply had to choose whether to estab- 
lish a chain of retail stores or to be- 
come a wholesaler. 


Feed Business 
Hector Feed Mills has Rhett Har- 
rell as general manager at Deerfield 
Beach and a branch warehouse at 
Okeechobee with Oswald Forse as 
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TROPICAL vegetation provides the 
backdrop for the handsome general 


offices of Hector Supply Co. in Miami. 
The 3,900-square-foot structure is pictured 
at top. Second view is of the firm's 
modern feed mill at Deerfield Beach, Fla. 
Hector specializes in dairy rations and 

has become a tonnage leader in these feeds. 


branch manager. 

The feed business, which now ac- 
counts for more than half of all sales, 
started out as an experiment, to see if 
something could be done to keep 
things going during the summer dold- 
rums. 

In the early 1930's, the company be- 
came a distributor for Ful-O-Pep poul- 
try and dairy feeds. Year-round sales 
were so satisfactory that in 1938 Hec- 


Florida 


tor Supply set up its own mill in Mi- 
ami, which continued in operation un- 
til the new mill was built at Deerfield 
Beach. 

In 1955, Hector Supply decided to 
specialize in dairy feeds and to give up 
the poultry feed business, which had 
failed to keep pace with the company’s 
fast-moving program and was added to 
the list of casualties. 

“It was one of the best decisions we 
ever made,” commented Carl E. Reger, 
executive vice president, Then, empha- 
sizing company policy, he explained, 
“It is as important to know when to 
get out of a business at it is to know 
when to start one.” 

Dairying is easier in some ways in 
Florida’s warm climate. It isn’t neces- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains: 


Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 


No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 


Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 
Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 


Large 250 gram sample 
10 day free trial 
Liberal trade-in allowance 


BURROWS 


MOISTURE 
RECORDER 


Write for circular and free catalog on 

grain testing and handling equipment 
Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. J-5, Evanston, Illinois 


Burrows has everything you need 


for testing and handling grain, 
feed and seed. 
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Broiler Conversion Still - 


Improving in Arkansas 
FAYETTEVILLE, Ark.—Improvements 


still are being made in efficiency in con- 
verting feed into broiler meat, according to 
the 17th and 18th meat performance tests 
conducted by the Arkansas agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

Feed conversion, according to experiment 
station spokesmen, averaged 50.69 and 
53.66 in the two tests compared with test 
No. 2 in 1954, showing a conversion of 
only 37 pounds. In the latest two tests, 
broilers were grown for seven weeks rather 
than the 10 required earlier. The conver- 
sion factors are based on pounds of meat 
produced per 100 pounds of feed. 


Live weights following the seven weeks 
averaged 2.52 and 2.75 pounds. Feed cost 
per pound of chicken, based on an arbitrary 
cost of five cents a pound for feed, amount- 
ed to 9.87 cents and 9.32 cents. 


In two tests completed in 1959, feed costs 
per pound of chicken averaged 10.02 and 
10.32 cents. 


Fat Cows Need Slimming 


Prior to Calving: Ames 


AMES, Iowa — It is advisable to reduce 
the weight of over-fat beef cows before they 
calve, according to Iowa State University 
Husbandman S. A. Ewing. Weight reduc- 
tion can reduce calving difficulty, he point- 
ed out. 


“It is important that cows be in no more 
than ‘medium flesh’ at calving time,” Mr. 
Ewing said. In some cases, he added, there 
still is ample time to put spring-calving 
cows in this condition. 

When the reduction is completed, he cau- 
tioned, it is essential to increase feed intake 
to provide adequate milk for the calf. Re- 
duction in weight can be accomplished 
through lowering hay and silage consump- 
tion or by feeding a lower-grade forage as 
part of the ration, Specialist Ewing noted. 

He emphasized, however, that the pro- 
tein and mineral needs of a cow and un- 
born calf are highly important. As a result, 
Mr. Ewing said, a free-choice calcium and 
phosphorus supplement should be provided 
at all times. If low-grade roughages make up 
part of the ration, the mixture should con- 
tain trace minerals. 


Prior to and after calving, the husband- 
man continued, vitamin A needs also are 
critical. The requirement can be met, he 
said, by providing four to eight pounds of 
good-quality legume or mixed hay daily, or 
by feeding a supplement which provides 
12,000 to 20,000 international units a day 
along with the lower-grade roughages. 


Mr. Ewing concluded that if only a few 
pounds of legume hay are fed daily, the 
protein requirement can be provided ade- 
quately by feeding a pound of soybean meal 
or an equivalent amount of protein from a 
commercial supplement. 


Union Mills-Aurora Branch is the new 
name of Aurora (Ore.) Feed & Supply, 
which has been purchased by Brothers 
Kenneth and Alvin Friedrich from Ray 
Gillis. 


CENTRAL SOYA UPS KOVATS 

Elevation of E. P. (Al) Kovats from 
manager of dairy feeds to sales manager for 
Iowa has been announced by the McMillen 
division of Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Mr. Kovats, who joined the firm in 
1944, now will supervise promotion of 
Master Mix feeds and improved manage- 
ment practices. 


Feed Microscopy Course 
Is Set at Texas A & M 


COLLEGE STATION, Tex. — Lec:‘ures, 
demonstrations, and discussions on labora- 
tory practices will be on the agenda when 
the fifth annual feed microscopy short 
course is held Aug. 7-12 in the memorial 
student center on the campus of Texas 


A & M College here. 


The training is sponsored by the col- 
lege’s school of agriculture and the Texas 
agricultural experiment station. Instruction 
will be provided for beginning personnel in 
the science of microscopy. 

Ewing E. Brown, station microscopist, wil] 
direct the educational activities. To come 
under consideration will be the use of 
microscopes to detect and identify ground 
ingredients in feed mixtures. 

The course is designed especially to ac- 
quaint feed manufacturers, feed processors, 
and ‘personnel from other state regulatory 
services with the use of microscopy methods 
in solving problems of quality control. Fifty 
registrations at a fee of $10 each will be 
accepted. 


American Dairy Science 
Group. to Meet in June 


MADISON, Wis. — Up to 1,800 persons 
are expected to attend the ‘56th annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Science as- 
sociation June 11-14 at the University of 
Wisconsin here. The meeting will open 
Monday morning, June 12, with a general 
session which features an outlook sym- 
posium. 


Following the opening activity, the group 
will break up into sections to hear papers 
read on production, manufacturing, and ex- 
tension. A highlight of the gathering will 
be an all-day session on Tuesday concerned 
with dairy product processing and manage- 
ment. 

Another feature will be the presentation 
of awards for outstanding performance in 
various fields on Tuesday evening. Enter- 
tainment has been planned for association 
members, their families, and other guests 
throughout the event. 


A new feed business, Leo Becker Feeds, 
Inc., will be established in Belgrade, Mont., 
with a mill producing a full line of feeds 
for the area. 


HOWES ELECTIONS 

Charles Metzger, a veteran of 40 years’ 
service with S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y., was elected a vice president of the 
firm at its recent annual meeting. Miss Vir- 
ginia A. Wolf, former assistant treasurer, 
was named treasurer and a member of the 
board. Sales Vice President George R. Will- 
is also was named a director. 
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Kracked 
Korn 


UALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


NERVE APLENTY 
Sitting down in a restaurant, a man un- 
wrapped his sandwiches and poured a glass 
of water from the pitcher. The manager ap- 
proached angrily. 
“Who are you?” questioned the diner. 
“I am the manager,” came the reply. 
“You are just the person I want to see,” 
said the unwelcome diner. “Why isn’t the 
orchestra playing?” 
* * 
Financial inability to pay for entertain- 
ment makes it easy to conclude a romance. 
GRATITUDE 
She: “You finally asked Daddy for me? 
What did he say?” 
He: “Not a word. He just fell on my 
neck and sobbed.” 
Steve Hay says he knows a fellow whose 
only interest in water sports is making ice 
cubes for highballs. 
WIN A BET 
Try reading these aloud correctly: 


Did you catch the double words in each? 
“The” appears twice in the first and third 
phrases and there are two “A’s” in the 
second. 

* 

We understand that the position of wo- 

men in Hawaii is pretty shaky. 

* * 


SHY 

He was a bashful boy so when he fell in 
love all wondered how he would propose to 
his girl. The night he called on her, her 
folks left them alone. The boy knew what 
he wanted, but didn’t know how to phrase 
it. After an hour’s thought, he came through. 

“Sweetie,” he said finally, “how would 
you like to be buried with my folks?” 

* 

When it comes to picking up dirt, the 
vacuum cleaner can’t compare with the tele- 
phone. 

* 
SOFT SELL 

Department stores seem to be getting 
more considerate every day. Now, if they 
don’t have what you want, they refer you to 
the give-away show that awards it. 

& 


Familiarity breeds content, some maintain. 
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NO CONTEST 

After a lengthy conference with the es- 
tranged husband, the wife’s lawyer reported- 
ed to his client with a self-satisfied air, “I 
have succeeded in making a settlement with 
your husband that is fair to both of you.” 

“Fair to both!” cried the wife in disgust. 
“That I could have done myself! What do 
you think I hired a lawyer for?” 


v¥ NO SEGREGATION 
¥ NON-BRIDGING FEED SCREW 

v¥ LEVER-OPERATED BAG-OFF SPOUT 

V¥ 100, 150, 200 cu. ft. CAPACITIES 


The cost of living is still about the same 


— all a person has. 
NO COMFORT 


“What's that thing, Doctor?” 

“That's a sphygmomanometer.” 

“I was afraid that was what it was.” 

The question bothering every married 

man is “Why aren’t all bachelors rich?” 

Doc Anklam: With all the laws and gov- 
ernment regulations, a fellow’s downright 
dumb to steal when there are so many legal 
ways to cheat. 


H. W. Hayes Hatcheries, Vandalia, Ill., has 
been named a franchise affiliate of the 
Swisher feed division of William Davies 
Co., Inc., Danville, Ill. 


EXCLUSIVE S-W THORO-FLO 


gives you new mixing efficiency 


v FASTER MIXING 


Write for Bulletin 97 


*Patented 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘We Are Smug 
about SHELLBUILDER... 


because our users are 
our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 


SHELLBUILDER.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


— 
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Shellbuilder 


— Constant Change 


(Continued from page 59) 


sary to cut and store hay or to main- 
tain barns to house the cattle. Cows 
remain in pastures all the time except 
when they go through the milking 
house, where they also get their mixed 
teeds. 

However, in semi-tropical climates, 
disease becomes a major problem. A 
mysterious “salt sickness” was elim- 
inated in 1931 when University of 
Tlorida chemists found the cause to be 
cobalt deficiency in the soil. Studies 
to eradicate tick fever starting in 1906 
were completed successfuly in 1949. 

Development of other disease con- 
trols, improved grasses for pastures, 
better feed formulas, and mineral sup- 
plementation through constant experi- 
mental and educational work made the 
introduction of better grades of cattle 
possible and paved the way for a tre- 
mendous growth in the industry. Hec- 
tor Supply has supported and partici- 
pated in these programs. 

Today, five counties in southeastern 
Florida—Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, 
Okeechobee, and Martin—have over 
50,000 cows and produce 40 million 
gallons of milk annually. 

“We work in close cooperation with 
Ultra-Life Laboratories,” Vice Presi- 
dent Reger explained. 

“E. L. McKee, president of Ultra- 
Life, is one of the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of vitamins and minerals 
for cattle feeding. We give a tremen- 
dous amount of nutritional service 
through our connection with Ultra- 
Life and use their vitamin and mineral 
concentrates to fortify all our mixed 
feeds,” he continued. 

As the population of Miami and 
Dade county increased, housing devel- 
opments swallowed one farm after an- 
other and drove land prices so high 
that it no longer was profitable to 
farm. Management at Hector Supply 
carefully charted the migration of 
farms northward from Dade and 
southern Broward counties to north- 
ern Broward and Palm Beach coun- 
ties and in 1957 picked Deerfield 
Beach as the geographical center of 
68 per cent of the dairy herds and the 
most efficient location for a new mill. 


Feed Manufacturing Setup 
The mill building measures 80 by 
200 feet and is of fireproof construc- 
tion with cement floors, cement-block 
walls, pre-stressed-concrete roof, and 
steel storage towers. It is located on 
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ROBERT C. HECTOR 


Florida Highway 810 on a six-acre lot, 
with a spur siding to the Seaboard 
railroad tracks. A roomy, air-condi- 
tioned office projects from the front 
of the mill. The entire main floor of 
the mill is level with the floor of 
trucks and freight cars. 

One of the three rooms at ground 
level near the front holds an auto- 
matically-fired oil-burning steam boil- 
er, operating at 120 pounds pressure 
and with remote controls. A second 
room, always locked, contains three 
huge transformers to supply 110 volts 
of electricity for lights and 440 volts 
for all the machinery. The third room, 
12 by 20 feet, contains a battery of 
automatic magnetic, switches con- 
trolled by push-buttons in the mill 
and separated from the mill itself for 
additional fire protection. 

Plans for the mill were prepared by 
engineers of Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., using the latest ideas in pneu- 
matic handling and machinery layout. 

A 28-inch Pneu-Vac unloader draws 
feeds from bulk cars and _ trucks 
through an eight-inch flexible metal 
hose and through a receiving cleaner 
to an air-lock feeder. 

This unit will empty a 30-ton car of 
soybean meal or gluten feed in three 
hours and will handle whole grain 
even faster. The vertical lift is 32 feet, 
with a horizontal run of 20 feet. A 
25-horsepower pressure system blows 
the feed up 75 feet and horizontally 
40 feet to any one of six Butler tanks, 
each with a storage capacity of 28,000 
bushels. 

Individual feeder screws on each 
bin convey the material to a three- 
ton scale hopper from which it drops 


CARL E. REGER 


into a Sprout-Waldron mixer with 
surge hopper. This mixer and surge 
hopper are located in a separate room 
under the main floor of the mill. 


After being mixed, the feed drops 
into the surge hopper, from which it 
is carried by 12-inch screw conveyors 
and a bucket elevator to the third 
fioor of the mill. From here the batch 
passes Over a permanent magnet to 
remove any possible bits of metal, 
through a Gyro-Whip feed dresser 
which removes strings, lumpy materi- 
al, and foreign matter, and to a bin 
which holds seven tons of mixed feed. 


Add Molasses 

From here feed is routed directly to 
a Sprout-Waldron double-agitator con- 
tinuous molasses blender. Molasses is 
fed through a Wenger heater which 
maintains a constant temperature of 
100 degrees Fahrenheit for the most 
efficient operation. 

The 20,000-gallon storage tank for 
molasses is located near the siding so 
that it can be filled either from a tank 
car or tank truck. 

Feed also can be routed directly to 
the scale hopper. 

From a seventh Butler storage tank, 
a separate system handles oats go- 
ing through a roller mill for steaming 
and crimping, up a bucket elevator, 
and through a percentage feeder to 
the same molasses blender, 


Bulk Movement 
Bulk feeds are carried directly from 
the double-agitator blender by an en- 
closed belt conveyor to the second 
floor and through an overhead loader 
just under the roof of the enclosed 
loading space. It extends the whole 
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length of the trailer body. 

Deliveries of bulk feed to customers 
and to the warehouse at Okeechobee 
are made with a 20-ton capacity self- 
unloading bulk trailer. This unit also 
is used for regular bag deliveries to 
distant points. At the present time 
about 10 per cent of deliveries are in 
bulk. 

Weighing is accomplished on a 50- 
ton platform scale located in front of 
the office. 

From the agitator, all except the 
bulk feeds go to a Richardson auto- 
matic scale for bagging, then along a 
belt conveyor to sewing machine, 
where the tags are stitched on as the 
tops are sewed. 

After sewing, the bags are carried 
up a short belt conveyor to about 
shoulder height, where they can be 
dropped on hand trucks for stockpil- 
ing or special handling or carried by 
another belt right to the edge of the 
loading platform. 

Here the bags continue on a belt 
conveyor which can be adjusted from 
a length of 12 feet to 38 feet when 
fully extended right into the trailer. 
As the loading proceeds, the conveyor 
is telescoped back to the loading plat- 
form. With this system 25 tons of 
feed can be mixed, bagged, and loaded 
on the trucks in one hour, using a 
crew of nine men. 

The loading platform on the east 
side of the mill is 12 by 60 feet. The 
loading space will hold four trailers 
and is under cover. 

For bag delivieries the company uses 
two trucks and four platform trailers, 
which will carry 21 tons and are up to 

38 feet long. Smaller loads are carried 
on a five-ton platform truck. 


Trading Area 

Deliveries are made from the mill or 
the warehouse in Okeechobee to any 
point in southern Florida, below a line 
from Pasco county just north of Tam- 
pa on the west coast to Indian River 
councy on the east coast. 

The growth of business from the 
Okeechobee warehouse is another ex- 
ample of fast-changing conditions in 
Florida. It has surprised even the top 
officials at Hector Supply. 

Mr. Reger voiced their sentiments 
by saying, “It has been utterly fan- 
tastic. 

“In 1957 we decided to experiment 
as to just what the possibilities for 
business were in that area,” he con- 
tinued. “We hired a man, supplied 
him with a truck, and used his private 
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garage for a warehouse. He started a 
service supplying vitamin and min- 
eral supplements to the range cattle 


‘ operators,” he added. 


“Two years later there was another 
massive movement of dairy cattle 
farms from Broward and Palm Beach 
counties to the Okeechobee area. We 
secured another warehouse, which 
soon became inadequate, and in Au- 
gust, 1960, bought a large warehouse 
with 16,000 square feet of floor space 
to handle the business which had 
moved into the area from the east 
coast and the fast-growing business 


with the range cattle industry. 

“Today we have four salesmen 
working out of Okeechobee, and half 
of our feed division business, two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth, is done from that 
branch,” Mr, Reger reported. 

Most deliveries are made on regular 
weekly routes, with a 30-day cash ba- 
sis. Special deliveries are made if nec- 
essary. 

Hector Supply is unique in many 
ways. The feed division sells only 
dairy and range cattle feeds, includ- 


(Concluded on page 84) 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 


capacity without “slopping.” 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


DOG 


America's Only 


Why not handle the only dog food 
of its kind... one that’s not avail- 
able at every grocery store or drug 
store in town. Keep customers 
coming back to YOU for this lu- 
crative repeat business. 

Ryde’s Dog Food is FLAKED... 


not meal-type ... not “blown up” 


RYDE & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE! NO COMPETITION! 
RYDE'S 


FLAKED 


"The EATIN'EST dog food ever" 


3939 S. Union Ave. 


FOOD 
Flaked Dog Food 


... but FLAKED to make it tops 
in sniff and taste appeal. Relished 
by all breeds of dogs for over 22 
years. 

Try this EXCLUSIVE Dog Food 
on your own dog. Send for FREE 
SAMPLE and details. 


Chicago 9 
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Texans’ Plans tor 


Year Ahead Told 


Warren LeBourveau of Mathis 
Grain & Elevator Corp., Mathis, was 
elected president of the Texas Grain 
& Feed association when the group 
held its annual meeting at Dallas in 
April. 


Other officers chosen were F. W. 
Higinbotham of Goodpasture Grain & 
Milling Co., Lubbock, first vice pres- 
ident, and M. U. May of Paymaster 
Feeds, Dallas, second vice president. 

One of three resolutions adopted 
urged that in view “of the uncertain- 
ty created by the passage of the feed 
grains bill {the} government con- 
tinue the policy of merchandising 
grain through established grain chan- 
nels” to aid in continuing the free en- 
terprise system. 

In a second resolution, members 
asked, because of the “frequent and 
uncertain moves by the rail carriers to 
establish rates with restricted transit 
rules and restricted destinations . 
that all such proposals be studied care- 
fully by the association traffic com- 
mittee [so} that such proposals serve 
all members of the grain and feed in- 
dustry on a fair and equitable basis.” 

The one important change in the 
group's constitution and bylaws au- 
thorizes members to instiute arbitra- 


Mixed Feed Exporting a 


Fast-Growing Business 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Observing 
that the production and exportation of pre- 
pared and mixed feeds is a fast-growing 
U. S. industry, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has renorted that such exports in 1959- 
60 totaled 419,000 short tons compared to a 
five-year 99,000-ton average beginning July 
1, 1950, and ending June 30, 1955. 

In a table covering a variety of feed ex- 
ports during the last four fiscal years com- 
pared with 1950-54 averages, poultry feed 
shipments made the most significant gains. 
Rising steadily from a 1950-54 average of 
29,000 short tons, poultry feed exports 
reached 115,558 short tons in 1959-60. 

Dairy feeds, averaging 4,000 short tons 
in 1950 through 1954, jumped to 12,045 
short tons in 1956-57 but then dropped 
back to 4,509 in 1959-60, according to the 
department data. 


Fults Farm Supply, Dixon, Ill., has been 
named a franchise affiliate of the Swisher 
teed division of William Davies Co., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 


tion proceedings with non-members, 
“subject to agreement by both parties 
and subject to acceptance of such cases 
by the board.” 

The newly-organized board in- 
creased minimum memberships from 
$20 to $25. Other classes of member- 
ships, it was noted, were increased on 
the basis of capacity of grain ware- 
houses or tonnage production of feed 
mills. The rates were effective May 1. 

Texas Grain & Feed directors whose 
terms expire in 1963 are Truitt Ken- 
nedy, Cargill, Inc., Fort Worth; James 
Goddard, Champion Milling Co., 
Timpson; Kelton Shaw, Patterson 
Grain Co., Lockney; Robert Hilgen- 
fels, Quaker Oats Co., Sherman; Don 
Riffe, Stratford Grain Co., Stratford; 
and Frank Bailey Jr., Frank Bailey 
Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

Those whose terms expire in 1962 
are W. L. Newsom, Garvey Elevators, 
Fort Worth; Walter Blanton, Blan- 
ton Grain Co., Carrollton; Frank M. 
Phariss, Producers Grain Corp., Ama- 
rillo; W. H. Nigh, W. H. Nigh & 
Co., Houston; and Keith Peck, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Fort Worth. 

It was announced that the 1962 con- 
vention of the Texas association would 
be held April 26-28 in Fort Worth’s 
Hotel Texas. 
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VSS 
“Can you speed things up a little, Harry? 
We advertised in the Weekly Blade that 
we'd have our grand opening tomorrow!" 


BY MORLEY BURTEEN 


EARLY NAMES SAUL 

Charles B. Saul has been appointed gen- 
eral transportation manager for Early & 
Daniel Co., Cincinnati, according to Execu- 
tive Vice President Evans Harrell. Mr. Saul 
will serve the grain and Tuxedo feed divi- 
sions, coordinating receipts and shipments 
for three manufacturing plants and four 
grain elevators. 


Drylot-Fed Lambs Score 
Well in Weight Gains 


FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. — Rapid gains 
were made by lambs weaned at the end of 
April and fed in drylot for 27 days in a 
study being conducted at the Arkansas agri- 
cultural experiment station, reported by 
Dr. P. R. Noland. 

Dr. Noland said that the weaned lambs 
gained appreciably better than did a group 
of lambs not weaned but creep-fed on pas- 
ture. Both groups, he noted, were fed a 
high-energy pelleted ration. 

All of the animals were allowed access to 
the ration in creeps in advance of the ex- 
periment and were accustomed to a high 
level of feed intake, the specialist said. He 
added that this fact may be related to the 
rapid gains of the drylot-fed lambs. 

Those fed on drylot, Dr. Noland report- 
ed, gained 13 pounds each during the 27- 
day feeding period compared with only five 
pounds per head gained by the nursing 
lambs. One theory for the significant dif- 
ference in gains is that lambs fed in drylot 
are less susceptible to becoming parasitized. 


Improved Gains Reported 
For Pigs on Steel Mesh 


URBANA, IIl.—Pigs on steel mesh made 
19.5 per cent faster gains than similar ani- 
mals on concrete floors, according to Dr. 
A. H. Jensen of the University of Illinois, 
who reported on a series of 14 tests which 
reportedly have proved the statement. 

The series, he noted, utilized 728 pigs 
weaned at two to three weeks of age, with 
all of the animals receiving the same rations 
and treatment. Dr. Jensen said that feed 
required per pound of gain varied, although 
neither type of flooring affected it con- 
sistently. 

Pigs on the steel-mesh floor, the husband- 
man continued, showed no adverse effects 
from being on the mesh and stayed much 
cleaner than those on concrete. The animals 
on the steel mesh were provided a wooden 
overlay for sleeping, Dr. Jensen said. 


Arbor Acres' Weber to 
Start Own Ad Agency 


GLASTONBURY, Conn. — Vice Pres- 
ident H. D. (Hank) Weber will resign from 
Arbor Acres Corp. on July 1 to form his 
own advertising and public relations agency 
at Hartford, Conn., according to President 
Henry Saglio. 

Mr. Saglio said that Mr. Weber will han- 
dle the Arbor Acres account. Mr. Weber, a 
former journalism major at Indiana Univer- 
sity, joined the firm in 1951 as sales man- 
ager. Before that, he worked for the Asso- 
ciated Press and on newspaper and radio as- 
signments in the Midwest. 
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Coming Events 


Des Moines Feed Club Field Day, 

Des Moines Golf & Country Club, Des Moines... May 22 
Central Retail Feed Association, 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee June 5-6 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French Lick .......June 5-6 
Association of Southern Feed Control Officials, 

Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 5-7 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que. ..................... June 8-11 


University of Wisconsin, Madison June 11-14 


Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 

Concord Hotel, Lake Kiamesha, N. Y. ................Jume 12-13 
American Association of Feed Microscopists, 

Continental Denver Motor Lodge, Denver ......June 19-21 
Georgia Feed Association, 

Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama Island .....July 14-18 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis ......................July 18-20 


National Soybean Processors Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Texas Feed Microscopy Short Course, 
Texas A & M College, College Station 


Wisconsin Nutrition School for Feed Men, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Kentucky Feed & Grain Association, 


Brown Suburban Hotel, Louisville Aug. 21-22 


North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. ....00....00........ Aug. 24-26 


Minnesota Nutrition Conference, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


Feed Production School, 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City 002. 


AFMaA Sales-Marketing Seminar, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


National Feed Ingredients Association, 
Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. .....c::cccccco Sept. 27-29 


Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Association, 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey 


Sept. 27-29 


Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 


form, high quality pellets, 


only $8,956, F.O.B. San 


Francisco. Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sates and Service in Principal Cities 
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SUPERIOR 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” 
Sisal, grown _under ideal conditions 
in Yucatan, Mexico. Fibres — 
8 times to assure uniform len 
strongly woven, “sheared” to - 
inate tow-burr and treated to on 
moisture, insects, rodents. Unwinds 
without twisting or collapsing. Baler 
twine is knotless. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 


WITH J-MTC! Tremendous produe- 

tion... prompt order handling . 

fast shipment insure delivery of 
-MTC twine to meet sales demand. 
ombination shipments easily made. 


bagged in roof 

raft paper, securel — 6 

cylinders to 50-Ib. e binder 

2 balls to 40-Ib. baler twine 
e. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
assured by J-MTC mass production 
economies passed on to you. J-MTC 
twines are no-work items that sell 
themselves. Check our prices today 
and order NOW for prompt or later 
shipment. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 
Tel. YArd 7-5000 


4 
You'll move more bales! 
make 3 
win TE 
inter & tater TINE 
We, 
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Reader Service 


How It Works: Read the descriptions of products and services available. For full details on those which interest you, just 
circle the matching numbers on the postage-paid card. We will forward your inquiries and you will get the facts promptly. 
Be sure to sign your name, company name, and mailing address. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


PORTABLE HUSKER-SHELLER 


Introduction of a special trailer-mounted porta- 
ble husker-sheller for use by feed mills and 
processors has been announced by Haban Mfg. 
Co. Full facts are available from the manufac- 
turer, which reported that the unit has its own 


NEW 


gasoline engine drive. Featuring a reverse 
hitch, the husker-sheller can be backed up 
easily behind a high box truck to a crib or 
storage bin with the hopper in loading position 
for blowing corn directly into the box, Haban 
said. The new mill reportedly can shell every 
type and size corn up to 500 bushels an hour. 


Circle No. | for this offer. 


SPROUT-WALDRON BULLETIN 


A new bulletin offered by Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., indicates that 75 to 80 per cent of cur- 
rent requirements for air-conveying installa- 
tions can be handled by one of four standard- 
ized systems. The new literature, according to 
the firm, shows all components, capacities, 
horsepower requirements, and complete in- 
structions on how to select and order a system 
without waiting for outside assistance. The bul- 
letin describes systems with capacity require- 
ments of one-half to 20 tons a minute. 


Circle No. I] for this offer. 


HERCULES FASTENERS 
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Descriptive literature is available on Hercules 
tapered fasteners manufactured by Sioux Prod- 
ucts Co. to increase screw-conveyor torque by 
up to 100 per cent with their installation. The 
fasteners reportedly provide protection against 
conveyor breakdown from coupling-bolt failure 
resulting from wear. Installation of the malle- 
able fasteners, according to the firm, insures 


a constant, snug-fitting connection preventing 
backlash in any screw-conveyor system. 


Circle No. 2 for this offer. 


JACOBSON DEVELOPMENT 


Shown here is the latest development in remote 


screen change hammer mills of Jacobson Ma- 
chine Works, Inc. Complete information is 
available on the machine, called a Super 
Ajacs-O-Matic and reportedly designed for 


quick, sure action. Jacobson said the Ajacs-O- 
Matic offers a choice of screens with a simple, 
mechanical, remote screen change mechanism. 
The mechanism, according to the firm, is of 
heavy-duty, gear-rack construction, with posi- 
tive action. Assured by Jacobson is maximum 
flexibility in installation. 
Circle No. 3 for this offer. 


DEHY BOOKLET 


Its new grade comparison booklet literally 
gives dollars and cents answers to the question, 
“How much more are the higher grades of dehy 
worth?” according to National Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating & Milling Co. Copies of the publication 
are being offered without cost. Reportedly 
made by independent testing laboratories are 
analyses of standard and critical grades pre- 
sented for comparison of relative amounts of 
seven primary nutrition elements, 19 minerals, 
and 10 amino acids. 


Circle No. 10 for this offer. 
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Reader Service of Che feed Bag 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 100,611 Requests for Data 


MOBILE PELLET MILL 


A truck-mounted Pelletmobile developed by the 
Daffin Corp. reportedly is a completely-new ap- 
proach to feed pelleting machinery. Self-con- 
tained, the mobile plant is designed to operate 
in feeding areas being served by Feedmobiles, 


or on an independent service basis, or a combi- 
nation of both, according to Daffin, which is of- 
fering complete facts. The new unit is mounted 
on a two-ton truck chassis and is powered by a 
125-horsepower diesel engine to produce from 
ground ingredients up to eight tons of pellets 
per hour, the firm said. 


Circle No. 6 for this offer. 


FEED FLAVOR BOOKLET 


For the first time, according to Flavor Corp. of 

America, all major research data on feed fla- 

vors compiled in the past 15 years have been 

assembled into one booklet. Copies of the 42- 

page publication entitled Feed Flavor are 

available free to qualified feed personnel. The 
booklet, Flavor Corp. said, answers all basic 
questions. Its author is Talmadge B. Tribble, 
who has devoted many years in research to 
aid in the development of products which solve 
feed palatability problems. 


Circle No. 7 for this offer. 


VIBRATION INDUCERS 


Designing of a new permanent mount style for 
its high implitude series of vibration inducers 
has been announced by Martin Engineering 
Co. Available in five sizes, the vibrators, grain 
and feed industry personnel were advised by 
Martin, are the most powerful known for their 
weight. Available on request is a 42-page cata- 
log describing 52 sizes, types, and four motive 
powers of the Big Shake vibrators, the firm re- 
ported. Martin said the silently-operating ma- 
chines are used for the most difficult jobs re- 
quiring applied vibration. 

Circle No. 8 for this ofter. 


NEW PELLET COOLER 


Addition of a new model horizontal pellet cool- 
er to its line has been announced by Wenger 
Mixer Mfg. Facts being offered on the cooler, 
72 inches wide, notes that it is designed for in- 


stallations requiring that overall length be held 


to a minimum. The standard model, Wenger 
said, is constructed in horizontal, single-stage 
units or superposed in lengths from 10 to 36 
feet. Features, the firm added, include adjust- 
able air-control louvers in the plenum chamber 
and an oscillating pellet. spreader. Variable 
speed control regulates pellet bed depth and 
pellet retention time, according to Wenger. 


Circle No. 15 for this offer. 


MERCK ANTHELMINTIC 


Thiabenzadole, a new broad-spectrum anthel- 
mintic to combat gastrointestinal parasites of 
domestic animals and possibly man, has been 
discovered by scientists at its research labora- 
tories, according to Merck & Co., Inc. Informa- 
tion available on the new agent reports that it 
is effective against a wide variety of such para- 
sites. Reportedly having a wide margin of safe- 
ty, thiabenzadole is said to be at least 10 times 
more potent than phenothiazine, in common 
use in livestock for more than 20 years. The 
agent is especially effective against round- 
worms, Merck reported. 


Circle No. 14 for this offer. 


BUCKET ELEVATOR DATA 


Simplifying selection and application of bucket 
elevator systems for feed, grain, and similar 
commodities is the purpose of its new 84-page 
manual, according to Webster Mfg. Co. The 
booklet, available on request, illustrates a wide 
selection of basic bucket elevator types, in- 
cluding centrifugal and perfect discharge, con- 
tinuous bucket, gravity discharge elevator-con- 
veyors, and pivoted-bucket carriers, Webster 
said. Spokesmen added that taken into account 
are eight factors which must be considered in 
selecting the proper bucket elevator for a giv- 
en handling problem. 


Circle No. 20 for this offer. 
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B & L MOBILE MILLS 


Mobile mills of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., 
now may be equipped to provide dual systems 
for both loading grains and similar commodi- 
ties and for discharging finished feeds, accord- 
ing to the firm. Its new two-way air-convey- 
ing unit for loading and unloading, literature 
being offered reports, has the effect of adding 


a fourth conveying dimension to the reportedly . 


highly-flexible unit. With the new optional two- 

way system, the firm said, both the discharge 

and intake augers are retained, thus providing 

a combination of ways to load and unload. 
Circle No. 12 for this offer. 


EQUIPMENT LEASING 


The equipment leasing plan made available to 
its customers several years ago now can be 
used on purchases of its new moisture recorder, 
it has been announced by Burrows Equipment 
Co. Under the plan, according to the firm, pay- 
ments can be spread over a three-year period 
to conserve working capital. Burrows is offer- 
ing data on the tester which, it said, was over- 
sold last year. Orders are being accepted for 
June delivery, it was reported. 
Circle No. 18 for this offer. 


GRASS SILAGE REPORT 


A survey of commercial farms and agricultural 
colleges confirm the effectiveness of zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic in preserving grass silage, ac- 
cording to Commercial Solvents Corp. The firm, 


Take This Mew Easy Way to 


EXTRA FEED MILL PROFIT 


in its literature offering, said that farmers who 
used the product in their silage reported it to 
be a simple, economical means of eliminating 
offensive odors. In addition, Commercial Sol- 
vents noted, university sources continue to re- 
port excellent results from increased protein 
content of the treated silage, improved digesti- 
bility, and no antibiotic residue in the milk. 


Circle No. 19 for this offer. 


NEW ROLL LENGTHS 


Now being manufactured by Roskamp Huller 
Mfg. Co., Inc., is a 16-inch diameter roll in 30 
and 36-inch lengths, according to data offered 
to readers. Roskamp said the new length rolls 
are made of high-quality steel with solid white 
iron rolls guaranteed for 10 years. Manufacture 
of a roller mill with 16-inch diameter, 42-inch 
long rolls was begun last fall, the firm reported. 
The newer, smaller units are of lower capacity, 


_ Roskamp conceded, but said they offer propor- 


tionate savings in the initial investment. 
Circle No. 16 for this offer. 


CYZINE ACCEPTANCE 


Feed manufacturers now can obtain Food & 
Drug administration acceptance of feeds con- 
taining its turkey blackhead preventive and 
treatment, Cyzine, according to American Cy- 
anamid Co. Information available on the prod- 
uct claims that it is the most effective agent of 
its kind. Cyanamid said that FDA previously 
refused to accept applications from feed manu- 
facturers intending to use Cyzine for the first 
time. Certain technical requirements which 
caused the action, according to the firm, are in 
the process of being fulfilled. 


Circle No. 17 for this offer. 


ELBOW PIPE CONNECTION 


Termed “infinitely adjustable” is the new elbow 


‘tagalong- 


Corn 


HUSKER-SHELLER 


...Savesanextra 
trip to the farm. 


& 


New “Tagalong” Idea . .. Hitch the low cost HABAN to 
your feed truck ... With new “Reverse Hitch” it’s ready 
to back up to corn crib and start working in minutes! 


husks, shells, loads up 
* to 500 bushels an hour. 
handling bulky 
ears, husks, cobs, 

= refuse. Saves labor. 

“i time and money. 

~ Write for details on 

new HABAN “TAGALONG” 
Profit Story for Feed Mills. 


Dept. F8 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Self-Powered HABAN . 


pipe connection being produced by Sweet Mfg. 
Co. Facts being offered on the product disclose 
.that the Jiffy Joint is made of two die-formed 
pieces with a two-piece flanged-end draw 
band which results in simple and fast adjust- 
ment to any angle. Knock-down and reassem- 
bly is not required, according to the manufac- 
turer, which said the need for welding also is 
eliminated. 


Circle No. 4 for this offer. 


JIFFY FEEDER 


Its new automatic calf feeder feeds sufficient 
_ whole milk, colostrum, or milk replacers to as 
2 many as seven calves of mixed ages and sizes 
at a time, according to Preston-Thomas Co. The 
Jiffy Meter-Matic feeder, about which data are 
available, assures no overfeeding, the firm re- 
ported. Preston-Thomas said the device's in- 
stallation and operation are the easiest yet de- 
veloped. Thermostatically - controlled heating 
elements keep the liquid-filled container at the 
proper feeding temperature, the manufacturer 
advised. 


Circle No. 5 for this offer. 
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—Grants From Industry (This important and exclusive feature is continued from 
Private Consultation page 9; it begins on page: 7) 


The second question concerning private grants was this: 

When a grant is proposed, what faculty member or group evaluates it? 

Here the replies were necessarily varied. However, 28 per cent indicated that the proposed 
project leader, his department head, and the station director does the evaluating. 

Ranking second was evaluation by the proposed project leader, his department head, the director, 
and a fiscal officer of the institution. It is interesting to note that in only eight per cent of the institu 
tions is a fiscal officer’s approval necessary. 

One institution requires evaluation by the regents following preliminary approval. Another 
requires final approval by trustees and a third requires the approval of the president. In only one 
case (Wyoming) is a proposed grant evaluated by, among others, the extension director. 


Use of Public Funds 
The third question asked was: 


Are public funds ever used to prepay part of the cost of projects for which private grants have 
been accepted? 

Seventy-nine per cent said Yes, 21 per cent No. 

Here are some of the detailed explanations of the replies to this question: 

“In most instances, the salaries of the research personnel, which is the largest single cost of a 
given research program, are paid by public funds (state and federal) and the commercial grants pro- 
vide additional funds which are used for routine expenses and equipment. 

“In the last fiscal year we received approximately $200,000 from slightly more than 100 com- 
mercial organizations in the form of grants and gifts. This amount represents slightly more than three 
per cent of our total budget for the year.” (University of Florida) 

“The station will not accept a grant for the restricted purposes that the grantor may have in 
mind.” (University of Hawaii) 

“Outside funds are accepted only when they may be used in fields authorized by the laws of 
Iowa and by the regulations of the state board of regents.” (Iowa State University) 

“Public funds will be used to finance a study of extreme importance to our agricultural family.” 
(Mississippi State University) 

“When funds are allocated on a quarterly basis, the university makes funds available before the 
quarterly. or semi-annual checks are forwarded to the institution.” (New Mexico State University) 

“Public funds often are pooled with private grant funds. Since the public and the donor generally 
are mutually interested in the results of the investigation for which the grant is made, there is no ob- 
jection to using public funds in partial support.” (Oregon State College) 

“In all cases, university funds are used to defray a part of the costs of contracts with private 
industry. This is particularly true in the case of payments of salaries.” (Pennsylvania State University) 

“Grants often are used to supplement research projects supported in part by experiment station 
funds. In all cases, this is research the experiment station desires to do.” (Purdue University) 

“Private grants are accepted if their purpose is in harmony with and in support of research 
underway or that would have high priority from public funds if ‘available. We do not use public 
research funds to defray costs of research conducted solely for a grantor under contract.” (Texas A & M 
College) 3 


“Practically every project in the experiment station is supported by funds from several sources.” 
(University of Wyoming) 


Publication of Results 

When a project underwritten in whole or majority part by a private grant is completed, is first 
publication of its results made in a university or experiment station official bulletin or report? 

Ninety-seven per cent of the replies were Yes, three per cent No. 

As the summary indicates, virtually all schools and stations reserve first publication rights. In 
some cases, however, the reports are authorized for publication in professional scientific journals. For 
purposes of tabulation, these also were included in the category of official school or station 
publications. 

“In some instances, the agreement gives the donor the right to review the manuscript before 
publication, but does not give the donor the right to restrict publication, even though the results may 


(This important and exclusive feature is continued on page 74) 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D. 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk .. . 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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This month’s Happy Birthday guest 
has to be called out “from the wings,” 
so to speak, for his work is the cre- 
ation and production of advertising for 
13 clients in the feed and grain indus- 
tries. He is Glen V. Brower, founder 
and president of the Brower Co., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, Mr. Brower's 
birthday is June 22. 

In publication work prior to launch- 
ing his own agency seven years ago, 
Mr. Brower serves many clients out- 
side agriculture in addition to his cus- 
tomers within the field. He is a native 
of St. Cloud, Minn., and now resides 
in a Windy city suburb. 

A licensed pilot, the agency chief 
travels upwards of 50,000 air-miles a 
year serving his customers. In his lim- 
ited free time, Mr. Brower likes to fish 
and hunt. 


Here is the complete June birthday 
contingent: 


JUNE 1—Lucian A. Garner, Quaker Oats 
Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

JUNE 2—Arthur G. Hessburg, Hiawatha 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; Henry E. Pruyn, 
National Distillers Products Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

JUNE 3 — L. O. Kindstrom, Kindstrom- 
Schmoll Co., Minneapolis. 

JUNE 4—Stanley W. Tyler, Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. 

JUNE 5—Ray Wistrom, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn. 

JUNE 7—K. W. Bailey, Ames-Burns Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; John Sheetz, Sheetz 
Brokerage Co., Chicago. 

JUNE 9 — Stanley C. Odle, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ray Wolfe, Ray- 
Vitam Products Co., Waseca, Minn. 

JUNE 10—E. Kyle Bacon, Van Camp Lab- 
oratories, Long Beach, Calif.; Dr. J. Russ- 
ell Couch, Texas A & M College, College 
Station, Tex.; Milton Harteau, Wisconsin 
Liquid Feed Corp., Milwaukee; William 
De Long Jr., De Long Co., Clinton, Wis. 

JUNE 11 — Gayle Snedecor, Farmers Lum- 
ber Co., Rhodes, Iowa; M. Morel Stient- 
jes, Farmers Elevator Service Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; J. W. Wells, Chase Bag 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Mike Hemmingsen, 
Master Feed & Seed Co., Indianapolis. 

JUNE 12—Leland C. Miller, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Dr. John G. Salsbury, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, Iowa. 

JUNE 13—Arnold V. Cismoski, Val-A Co., 
Chicago. 

JUNE 14—R. A. Browning Sr., Barber & 
Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

JUNE 15—Frank L. Smith, North Carolina 
Granite Corp., Mount Airy, N. C.; K. L. 
Moore, Chase Bag Co., Buffalo. 

JUNE 16 — Donald H. Geiser, Honeggers’ 
& Co., Topeka, Kan., John W. Zipoy, 
Minneapolis, 


GLEN V. BROWE 


JUNE 17 — John Green, Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis.; Lawrence E. Mur- 
phy, Murphy Products Co.; Burlington, 
Wis.; H. W. Wise, Duplex Mill & Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

JUNE 18 — Fred Gabrielson, Gabrielson 
Feeds, Milwaukee; Benjamin F. Wild, 
Marden-Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass.; 
Tom L. Jones, Gilman Paper Co., New 
York City. 

JUNE 19—C. O. Ryde, Oak Park, Ill. 

JUNE 20—R. C. Fuller, R. C. Fuller Co., 
New York City; Cecil C. Ingram, Quaker 
Oats Co., Shiremanstown, Pa. 

JUNE 21—Franklin Beardsley, Ackerman- 
Beardsley-Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; 
Paul J. Hosney, George Corrado Milling 
Co., Frankfort, N. Y.; Ralph W. Uster, 
W. P. Mann Sales Co., Inc., Indianola, 
Iowa. 

JUNE 22 — Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, Madison 
Wis.; Glen Brower, Brower Co., Chicago; 
A. L. Ward, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Dallas. 

JUNE 23 — Gordon R. Christensen, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; 
Hugh Dermody, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

JUNE 24—Joseph Chrisman, American De- 
hydrators Association, Kansas City; Roy 
A. Hoffman, Murphy Products Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Miss F. L. Norton, Her- 
man Nagel Co., Chicago. 

JUNE 25 — Parke W. Burrows, Burrows 
Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill.; George E. 
Church, McCarty Co., San Francisco. 

JUNE 26—Charles C. Dawe, Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago. 

JUNE 27—R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. 

JUNE 28—John K. Westberg, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Il. 

JUNE 29 — Vernard E. Lundin, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 

JUNE 30—M. J. Buchholz, Buchholz Feed 
Store, Ladysmith, Wis.; Edwin F. Seving, 
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Hawthorne-Seving Co.,, Sidney, Ohio; 
Alwyn H. Williams, California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco; Leland R. Bundy, 
Bundy Bros. & Sons, Medora, Ind. 


Grace Nitrogen Division 


Shifts How to Chicago 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Burton L. How Jr. 
has been appointed Chicago district sales 
manager for the nitrogen products division 
of W. R. Grace & Co. Mr. How formerly 
was anhydrous ammonia product manager 
here. 

In his new post, he will be responsible 
for feed urea, ammonia, and urea fertilizer 
sales in the states of North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Ohio, and the northern 
halves of Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. How joined Grace in 1953 and was 
stationed at the New York City office be- 
fore being transferred to Memphis, when 
the firm’s ammonia and urea facilities were 
placed in production. 


Webster Purchasing Post 
Assigned Raymond Hall 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—Raymond C. Hall 
has been named an executive in the pur- 
chasing department of H. K. Webster Co., 
manufacturer of Blue Seal feeds, according 
‘o President Dean K. Webster. Mr. Hall 
will assist Purchasing Head John P. Brooks 
at Webster's Boston office. 

Before joining the firm, the new ap- 
pointee had been associated for six years 
with Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., as a dairy salesman, supervisor, and 
purchasing agent. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, he spent five 
years in county agent work in that state’s 
Hillsboro and Coos counties. 


Veterinary Product Firm 
Purchased by Nicholas 


WAUKESHA, Wis. — Acquisition of 
Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., since 
renamed Dr. Roberts Laboratories, Inc., has 
been announced by Nicholas of America, 
Ltd. The purchased firm manufactures vet- 
erinary pharmaceuticals. 

Nicholas’ marketing vice president, L. S. 
Mulham, reported that his firm's products 
no longer are being distributed by Nicholas- 
Glidden Laboratories, Inc., but now are be- 
ing manufactured and marketed by the new 
subsidiary at 316 N. Barstow st. here. 


Rockport (Ind.) Grain Co. has been named 
a franchise attiliate of the Swisher feed 
division of William Davies Co., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT ADDED 

A Trenton (Mo.) Nutrena dealer, Hoff- 
man & Reed Farm Supply, has installed a 
new two-ton Prater mixer and a nine by 
30-foot Roskamp roller mill, according to 
Manager H. Frank Hoffman. The new 
equipment combines a 110-ton overhead 
bulk storage facility with grinding and mix- 
ing units and four new seven-ton loadout 
bins, he said. 
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Corn Products Announces 


New Ingredient Division 


NEW YORK CITY — Formation of a 
new feed products division “to upgrade ag- 
gressively” the firm’s entire line of ingredi- 
ent feed products has been announced by 
Corn Products Co. Robert F. McLeod is 


general manager of the new unit. 


Named assistant general manager and 
manager, respectively, were Henry Mays 
and Dr. Victor Heiman. Mr. McLeod asso- 
ciated himself with Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., in 1928 before Wirthmore 
became affiliated with Corn Products. 


ROBERT F. MCLEOD 


Last year he was named chairman of 
Wirthmore’s board and assistant to the 
president of Corn Products. He is a past 
director and former member of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Mr. Mays, formerly with the Department 
of Agriculture, joined Corn Products in 
1947. Active in feed sales, he was elected a 
vice president in 1955. Dr. Heiman is a 
former director of animal nutrition for Corn 
Products’ sales division. He has been with 
the firm since 1937. 


The feed products division’s first new 


item, according to Mr. McLeod, is Prairie 
Gold, a 60 per cent corn gluten meal for 
poultry feeds. It will be available generally 
when certain production facilities are com- 
pleted. It reportedly has a low-fiber content 
and a high concentration of energy ingre- 
dients. 


Salsbury's Names Orem 


New Territory Manager 


CHARLES CITY, Iowa — W. James 
Orem has been appointed territory manager 
for the Florida and southeastern Georgia 
sales area of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. Mr. 
Orem will coordinate his activities with 
those of Earl Landing at Orlando, Fla. 

Formerly education manager for the firm, 
the new territory manager joined Dr. Sals- 
bury’s in 1957 and has directed its poultry 


short course program for two years. He has 
a background of seven years’ experience in 
commercial poultry farm and hatchery work. 

Now headquartering at Jacksonville, Fla., 
Mr. Orem earned a bachelor of science de- 
gree in poultry husbandry from National 
Agricultural College, Doylestown, Pa. He is 
a native of New Jersey. 


MILL MODERNIZES 

New equipment costing $26,000 has been 
added to the plant of Midland (S. D.) Co- 
Op Marketing association, a Purina dealer, 
according to Manager Robert Ellsworth. 
It includes two steel buildings, six steel 
holding bins, Prater mixer, roller mill, Pra- 
ter molasses blender, molasses tank in base- 
ment, and a pump. 


...and then there were 


Southland Milling Company, Gainsville, 
Georgia, enthusiastically supports 
ANIZER .. . with three units in operation 
and a fourth on the way. Southland, like 
many other satisfied dealers, have cut their 
costs, increased profits and doubled their 
customer service. Yes, Southland has found 
the NORTH AMERICAN BULKANIZER 
unit has the advantage in design . . . opera- 
tion .. . and maintenance as well as in per- 
formance! BULKANIZER unloads up to 
1,200 Ibs per minute . . . has steep “V” type 
construction, ayy feed gate, complete 
gear drive, with full 360 degree double swivel 
auger system... It’s easy to see why BULK- 
ANIZER is the most popular Bulk Body. 
Write for complete details on NORTH 
AMERICAN’S NATIONWIDE DOOR- 
STEP ee AND INSTALLATION 
FACILITIE FIND OUT HOW 
OU_ TOO CAN BULKANIZE YOUR 
FEED "HANDLING! 
Manufactured by 
NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
Sioux City, Iow: 
Home of Grain-O-Vator 


Please send complete details 
on BULKANIZER 
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—Grants From Industry, 
Private Consultation 


not appear to be in the best interest of the donor.” (Auburn University) 
“College retains privilege; may or may not publish, depending on mutual agreement.” (Clemson 
College) 
“Our policy clearly states ‘publication of results is reserved by Florida agricultural experiment 
stations .. ."’ (University of Florida) 
“Usually professional or scientific journal; sometimes a bulletin.” (University of Illinois) 
“Except where such publication seems not worthwhile. In such case, grant donor is authorized to 
publish results with due recognition of station effort and responsibility.” (Oklahoma State University) 
“Except where the results may not warrant official publication.” (Utah State University) 
“Some deviation is possible when deemed mutually agreeable.” (Washington State University) 


(This important and exclusive feature is continued from 
page 71; it begins on page 7) 


Advertising of Results 
The question was: 
Do you have any regulation prohibiting the identification of your school or station in commercial 
advertising concerning the research findings of the project carried on under the private grant? 
Sixty-one per cent of the schools reporting have such a regulation, 39 per cent do not. 


for President 
APPLICATION FOR PERMISSION TO ENGAGE IN AN ate for Dean (it desired) 
OUTSIDE ACTIVITY 


COOPERATING SCHOOLS 


The detailed information provided 
in this important exclusive presenta- 
tion was supplied by 36 of the land- 
grant colleges and experiment stations 
throughout the United States. In addi- 
tion, limited information was supplied 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
PRESIOENT'S FORM 32 


THE REGULATIONS OF THE TRUSTEES CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING: “NO EMPLOYEE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY SHALL BE PERMITTED TO ENGAGE IN ANY BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT OR VOCATION. 
OR TO ACCEPT APPOINTMENT TO OTHER POSITIONS OF TRUST OR RESPONSIBILITY. OR OTHER- 
WISE TO DIVERT HIS INTEREST AND ATTENTION FROM UNIVERSITY DUTIES. WITHOUT THE 
CONSENT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY.” 


IN PARTICULAR. THE REGULATION IS UNDERSTOOD TO COVER: (1) CONNECTION WITH ANY BUS!I- 
NESS ENTERPRISE AS OWNER. PARTNER. OFFICER, DIRECTOR. CONSULTANT. OR AGENT: (2) 
CONNECTION WITH ANY PUBLIC OFFICE EITHER BY ELECTION. APPOINTMENT. OR EMPLOYMENT: 
(3) CONNECTION WITH ANY PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION. OR 


FOUNDATION AS TRUSTEE. OFFICER. LECTURER. OR REPRESENTATIVE. 


NO MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY STAFF IS PERMITTED TO ENGAGE IN AN OUTSIDE ACTIVITY 
UNLESS PRIOR APPROVAL HAS BEEN OBTAINED ON THIS FORM FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. THREE (FOUR. IF DEAN OR DIRECTOR WISHES TO HAVE COPY) COPIES SHOULD BE 
FORWARDED BY THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT THROUGH THE PROPER DEAN. DIRECTOR OR AD- 


by four other land-grant schools and 
experiment stations. 


The following land-grant facilities 


MINISTATIVE OFFICER TO THE PRESIDENT'S OFFICE. THE ORIGINAL WILL BE RETAINED BY THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE REMAINING COPIES. WITH INDICATION OF ACTION TAKEN. WILL BE RETURNED 
TO 


THE DEAN. DIRECTOR OR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER CONCERNED WHO WILL FORWARD ONE 
COPY TO THE APPLICANT. 


provided detailed information on their 
policies relative to acceptance of pri- 
ee vate grants-in-aid and on the policies 
scHoo. of their schools and stations concern- 
DEPARTMENT ing consultant work by staff members. 


The Feed Bag is indebted to the ad- 
ministrations of these institutions for 
having made this timely information 
available: 


University of Alaska 
University of Arkansas 
Auburn University (Alabama) 
Clemson College (South Carolina) 
Colorado State University 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Hawaii 
University of Idaho 
University of Illinois 

Iowa State University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Maine 


NAME. 


TITLE 


DESCRIPTION OF OUTSIDE ACTIVITY. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF OUTSIDE 


AMOUNT OF TIME TO BE DEVOTED TO ACTIVITY (EXPLAIN FULLY) 


USE OF UNIVERSITY FACILITIES AND ESTIMATED EXPENSE (EXPLAIN FULLY) 


INCOME FROM THIS ACTIVITY. 


WILL THIS ACTIVITY INTERFERE WITH UNIVERSITY DUTIES? EXPLAIN®. 


sisi | FOR USE PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 


MEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


a PURDUE University uses this form for 


application by staff members seeking 


to obtain permission to engage in 


APPROVAL OF THIS APPLICATION EXPIRES AUTOMATICALLY 
AT THE END OF THE FISCAL YEAR (JUNE 30). IF A RENEWAL 
18 DESIRED. A NEW APPLICATION MUST BE FILLED. 


outside activities. The application, if 


DATE 


approved, must be renewed annually. 
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“We do not permit identification in advertising until the results have been published; then the 
company would quote the publication.” (University of Arkansas) 

“We do not like to have our results taken out of context for exploitation.” (Auburn University) 

“We rely on the integrity of the commercial concerns not to take unfair advantage in their ad- 
vertising, not abuse their responsibilities, and use the name of the station with discretion, if at all. In 
our publications we use scientific and technical names of products wherever possible, instead of trade 
names.” (University of Florida) 

“Our memorandum of agreement prohibits the use of the name of the university in advertising and 
also indicates that brand names will not be used in publications except where absolutely necessary to 
identify a product.” (University of Georgia) 

“If a quotation is used, the advertising statement should not be out of context with the investigator's 
full interpretation of results, and should not imply an endorsement by the station, nor in any way imply 
a discrimination against a similar product of another company.” (University of Maine) 

“Under no circumstances or conditions shall the name . . . be used directly or indirectly in any 


advertising or promotion related in any way to said research without the consent of the . . . station.” 
(Oregon State College) 


“No commercial advertising can imply that the product has the endorsement of the university.” 
(Purdue University) 


Rejection of Private Grants 

Are proposed private grants for specific projects sometimes rejected? 

This question brought 100 per cent Yes answers. 

“Private grants for specific purposes are rejected if they are too restrictive or if they would tend 
to dilute rather than add to the overall research program that is our obligation.” (Auburn University) 

“Not interested in testing commercial products.” (University of Massachusetts) 

“Where a donor requires confidential record and report back, reserves patent right, or proposes 
kind of research the station believes unwarranted of its facilities and effort.” (Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity) 


University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State University 


Mississippi State University utomat IC ost 


University of Missouri 


e 
University of Nevada A t g 
University of New Hampshire : : ccou n mn 
New York State College of P 

any size grist, for any type grinding, throug 

gricu any size screen. No bags to count or be for- 

North Dakota State University ae ete us gotten, no guessing of bulk loads. 
Oklahoma State University 


Pennsylvania State University ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Purdue University (Indiana) ; oe P.O. Box 192 Waupaca, Wisconsin 
University of Rhode Island 


Rutgers University (New Jersey) 
South Dakota State College 


University of Tennessee 
Texas A & M College you 


Utah State University ay GO DO D G 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute | = : a 


Washington State University 
West Virginia University Trofitable, practical bulk or bag delivery, 


i i i ) my 1-P e bodies are tops. 

for rugged use, assure long 
a 


le life. 
HOLT NAMES JOOSSE ; Sizes from 8’ to 35’. 
Gerald Joosse has been appointed secre- 

tary of Holt Products Co., Milwaukee, the 
firm has announced. The company’s office 
manager, Mr. Joosse joined Holt as a sales- 
man and was assigned office duties two 
years ago. Formerly manager of Waubeka 
(Wis.) Mill, he came to this country from 
his native Holland in 1950. 


Remember Dodgen 
quality costs no 
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“If the research is of specific application and not general, we probably would not be interested. If 
the donor wants prior publication rights, we would not be interested.” (Purdue University) 

“We reject more requests than are accepted.” (Utah State University) 

“When projects may be for private rather than public interest.” (West Virginia University) 


Who Leads the Project 
The next question concerned selection of the project leader: 


When your school or station accepts a private grant for specified research, is the private firm 
making the grant assured that a specific staff member will supervise the research, if such is requested? 

The replies were 62 per cent Yes, 38 per cent No. 

“. . . Specifies the research man by title, rather than by name.” (University of Florida) 

“The investigator is selected on the basis of his previous initiation of a field of research, rather 


than the acceptance of the grant contingent upon a specific investigator being assigned to the project.” 
(University of Hawaii) 


“We feel this decision should be made by the university.” (Michigan State University) 

“Institutions and private firms often make grants to schools and stations due to the availability 
of certain personnel.” (Mississippi State University) 

“You cannot carry out research in an institution of this sort by telling professional people that 
they have to do certain research.” (University of New Hampshire) 


“Most grants are negotiated by the research staff members who plan to do the work.” (Washington 
State University) 


Broad Area of Consultation 
The theme of the survey now turns to consultation privileges granted to faculty and experiment 
station members. The first question concerns basic policy: 


Does your school have a definite written policy stating the terms under which a staff member may 
serve as a consultant to private industry? 


The replies indicate that 75 per cent of the schools do have such a written policy and that 25 per 
cent do not. 
It is important to note that a few schools do not permit staff members to do consultation work. 


Documents were supplied by several schools to illustrate their administration of consultation 
privileges: 


Florida- + Qutside employment personnel policies (two pages) 

Request for permission to accept outside employment (one page) 
Idaho - Handbook of policy and procedure (92 pages) 
Pennsylvania - ~- ~ Policy and procedure in research (36 pages) 
Purdue ~- ~ ~ ~ ~ Application for permission to engage in an outside activity (one page) 
Texas - - Qutside employment (four pages) 


The next question concerns where and when outside consultation work, if permitted, may be done: 


If a staff member is permitted to serve private firm(s) as a consultant, is he expected to carry on 
this consultation work off the campus and on his own time? 


Eighty-four per cent said Yes, 16 per cent No. : ; 
In most cases, any outside consultation work must be done on the staff member's own time. 


However, some schools permit limited use of school facilities for such projects provided no public funds 
are used. 


The next question explores this subject further: 
If staff members are permitted to serve private firms as consultants, under what circumstances 
may they be absent from the campus or station to travel in connection with their consulting? 


Necessarily, there could be no Yes or No reply to this question. The majority of replies indicated 
that such travel must be done on vacation, leave, or weekends. 


However, some schools permit staff members to be absent from the campus for short periods 
exclusive of vacation or leave time. 


Auburn University permits up to 30 hours per month. 


The University of Illinois specifies upon approval and only when compatible with proper per: 
formance of assigned duties. 


Iowa State University permission is only after conference with department head. 


Michigan State University permits no more than two working days a month and only with prior 
permission. 


The University of Nevada requires the permission of the dean. 
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The University of New Hampshire sets a maximum of one day a week. 
: The University of New Mexico has a maximum of one day per week, but is drafting a new written 
policy. 

New York State College of Agriculture has set a maximum of one day per month. 

Purdue University permits no more than four days a month. 

Here are some of the detailed comments on this subject: 

“Although we have a formal 40-hour work week, it is still anticipated that our research workers 
will not be ‘clock-watchers.’ We do indeed find that they come to work early, stay late, and come on 
weekends where needed.” (Auburn University) 

“. . . Approval to take vacation time for consulting purposes would have to be obtained in order 
that we could be assured that their own continuing research program, which is their first obligation to 
the station, would not suffer in any way — or adequate arrangements have been made with other staff 
members to take care of any necessary work during their absence.” (University of Florida) 

“Any consideration of outside work begins with the understanding that all members of our 
professional staff render full-time, professional services to the university during the periods of their 
appointment.” (Iowa State University) 

“If work for pay is undertaken, it must be with the understanding that it is subject to termination 
at any time the university considers such action to be advisable.” (Michigan State University) 

“To my knowledge, we have no one serving as a consultant to private industry.” (Mississippi 
State University) 

“. . . Must not accept a consulting assignment with a company or industry in New York state if 
the consulting is in his field of specialization.” (New York State College of Agriculture) 

‘Policy is definitely understood as prohibiting the staff member from serving as a consultant to 
private industry for a fee while on the university payroll. In event such service is to be rendered to 
private industry while the staff member is on university payroll, it is made clear that it is a service of 
the university and that any payment therefore is to be made payable to the university.” (Oklahoma 
State University) 

“Absence must not interfere with their regular work on the campus. This comes first.” (Purdue 
University) 

“If they are assisting a firm within the state, we do not charge them time off, but they are not 
permitted to charge a consulting fee either.” (University of Rhode Island) 

“Our staff members do not serve as paid consultants.” (University of Tennessee) 

“Absences of this sort or of any nature must be approved in advance by the department head 


and if the leave is not charged to his vacation time, it must also be approved by the director or his 
representative.” (Texas A & M College) 


Prestige of the Staff 
Affirmative replies were expected to the question: 


Do you feel that the prominence of certain animal scientists on your staff adds prestige to and 
brings recognition to your institution as a desirable school for prospective students to attend? 

The replies, of course, were 100 per cent Yes. 

“We would like for every senior staff member to be recognized nationally and even internationally. 
We would like for every junior staff member to be working toward that end.” (Auburn University) 

“Good staff attracts graduate students.” (Clemson College) 


“The prestige of the university is resident in the prestige of its faculty.” (University of Hawaii) 


PROTEIN SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TWX 


BLOCKS 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
Also DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 


MINERAL BLOCKS SODIUM BENTONITE PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
For CATTLE and SHEEP STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA  NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. PROTAMONE MILEZYME PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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“The prominence and recognition of the individual staff. member play a very important role in 
his support by industry and in the selection of students to attend the university.” (University of Idaho) 

“There is no substitute for outstanding staff.” (Michigan State University) 

“We find that the prominence and recognition of our animal scientists is a very important factor 
in the development of an attractive graduate program for students.” (Pennsylvania State University) 


“An institution’s recognition is always based upon the accomplishments of its professional staff.” 
(Washington State University) 


How Many Do Consulting? 
The next question concerned the number of staff members currently engaged in consultation work: 
How many staff members at your school and under your supervision currently are engaged in 
consultation work to private firms? 
This question calls for a numerical answer. The range was from none upwards to 31. The average 
was 5.7 staff members per school currently doing consultation work. 
It should be noted that a few schools forbid consultation work for pay by staff members. 


Do You Approve of Consulting? 

This question is probably the most stimulating of the entire group, and is, appropriately, the 
concluding query: 

In general, do you feel that staff members should be permitted to engage in consultation work 
with private firms? 

Seventy-three per cent of the administrators responding said Yes, 27 per cent said No. 

The detailed comments which follow are worth your careful study: 

“Yes, if this does not put the institution in an awkward or biased position and does not interfere 
with the individual's work.” (University of Arkansas) 

“We are currently studying the desirable and undesirable aspects of consultation work. Had you 
asked this question five years ago, we would have said that we felt it was undesirable. Today we are 
studying the situation at other institutions and are trying to develop guidelines that may permit con- 
sultation and minimize the problems that may be associated with it.” (Auburn University) 

“While our policies do not prohibit it, we do recognize this as an area requiring strict adminis 
trative control. We feel our policies adequately control as evidenced by the relatively few staff 
members who do consulting work. We believe that obtaining adequate public funds is somewhat 
jeopardized when a few staff members obtain extra remuneration for consulting services. We feel 
adequate salaries should be paid without relying on consulting service fees to supplement inadequate 
salaries.” (University of Florida) 

“I see no reason why staff members should not be permitted to engage in outside consultation, 
provided there is a clear understanding between the individual, the university, and the outside concern.” 
(University of Georgia) 

“In general, staff members benefit from consultant work because they become better acquainted 
with grassroots problems and bring back to the university a rich experience resulting from their 
contacts with industry.” (University of Hawaii) 

“With . . . limitations, we believe that the kind of contracts resulting from consultation work can 
be very valuable in providing staff members with a fuller understanding of objectives, operational 
procedures, and needs of industry; and thereby make them better teachers and will lend balance while 
at the same time stimulating their investigational activities.” (University of Illinois) 

“Staff members should not accept consulting assignments which involve duties for which they 
have been employed by the institution.” (University of Maine) 

“In general, I do not feel that staff members should be permitted to engage in consultation work 
with private firms. There are two sides to this question. It is an honor to have staff members who 
are competent enough and are in demand to serve as consultants.” (Michigan State University) 

“If not abused, it develops the man and makes him a better teacher and researcher.” . (University 
of New Hampshire) 

“... The real difficulty is faced when it is necessary to determine the difference between services 
which are for the public good and services which are for private gain.” (North Dakota State University) 

“We believe that if this problem is dealt with realistically, it can result in mutual benefit to the 
public, the firm requesting the consultation assistance, and the staff member. Our staff members have 
been very reasonable in their requests to do outside consultation work and have not abused the privilege 
we have granted them. We do not intend to let the tail wag the dog, but expect that requests for 
outside consultation will increase in the future.” (Oregon State College) 
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“Both the private firm and the staff members gain from this relationship. Perhaps the most gain 
is to the staff member himself, in being able to keep current on what is taking place in industry. This 


is essential if university teaching and research are to move forward and keep pace with industry.” 
(Purdue University) 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
MEMORANDUM of understanding 
THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
and 


used by the Florida agricultural 


experiment stations is reproduced here. 


It describes the special project and 


(ADDRESS OF DONOR) outlines the terms for its conduct. 
. CHARACTER AND PURPOSE: 


A mutual agreement for the purpose of conducting 


. RESPONSIBILITIES ASSUMED: In furtherance of the investigations to be undertaken: 


WESTERN | 
THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS agree: 
a) To plan, supervise and conduct the experimental work required for these investigations. 
b) To arrange for facilities and to provide technically trained personnel insofar as they are available and necessary 
in conducting this project. 


c) To furnish reports as specific phases of work are completed, and a Supply Your Feeds With 
final report at the end of the —______. work. 1. Yeast Cell Activity. 

2. Digestive Enzymes. 

3. Natural B Vitamins. 

agrees: 4. U.G.F. Properties. 


To furnish funds in the amount of $ —_—_——~ in support of work for the period beginning =~ > For All Livestock and Poultry. 


and ending or longer if mutually agreed upon. Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 


Write 
- IT IS MUTUALLY UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED THAT: 
a) All work and expenditures incident to these investigations shall be under the supervision of the WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


b) All data and information accruing from these investigations shall be available at any and all times to the officers 
or designated representatives of the but that publication of 


results is reserved by THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS unless by written authorization 
of the Director. 


This Memorandum of Understanding shall continue in effect for , or longer, if mutually agreed 


upon; but that it may be terminated by either party upon — prior written notice, and in SINCE 1900 


the event of such termination any uncommitted balance of funds donated by 


shall be returned to the donor. MERCHANDISERS OF 


Any unexpended balance of funds after the final report has been submitted shall remain with the Florida Agricul— Millfeeds of all kind 

tural Experiment Stations, and can be used in the research program as may be determined by the Director. Dried Grai 

THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS make no promise to conduct the research beyond the Brewers Dr rains 

period of —_—_—____—-, and that the agreement is contingent upon the continuance of appropriations from Maltsprouts 

State sources. Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

IV. This Memorandum shall become effective when signed by both contracting parties 44% Soybean Oil Meal 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA Reground Oat Feed 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS Beet Pulp 
~~(oonow's NAME) Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
By: Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
: Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Title: 


— Feed Mixers 
VOLD Products 
DEVOLKOD © 


VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils COLBY 
SS DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. an ERI 
YEAST CULTURE COD LIVER OIL USP ats or Barley 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS ROLLED OATS 


1. Enzymes 2. Unidentified Factors 3. B Vi- ee FEEDING OATMEAL 
taming including Bya 4. Palatability & Ap- PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL ne 


petite Appeal 5. Other Important Element “Stabilized” 


FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, From Canto Carloads | COLBY MILLING, INC. 
CHICKENS, TURKEYS ORegon 9-8400 Box 487 


Yeast Culture Values Proven by 


State College Tests PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY Abbotsford, Wisconsin 
write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. | Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. | 
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“It is through consultation that you are very apt to get an individual member of your staff plugging 
a single product. This can lead you to more bloodshed and difficulty than any single problem facing 
an administrator. We prefer that our people help in any way they possibly can to foster good business 
relationships with industry but not to serve as their salesmen.” (University of Rhode Island) 


“Under carefully-stipulated conditions, it enhances their professional growth and serves industry.” 


(Rutgers University) 


“In some instances, experience of outside consulting service is very valuable and helps scientists to 
maintain a proper perspective. However, in some cases where approvals are granted, it was necessary 
either to authorize some outside consulting service or lose the services of the individual completely, as 
the station could not pay the salary merited or that would have retained the individual. Thus, author- 
ization of consulting services, in such cases, is really a substitute measure for inability to pay desired 


salary.” (Texas A & M College) 


FORMAL research agreement terms 
between Michigan State University and 
private firms or associations wishing to 
cooperate in project sponsorship are spelled 
out in detail in this document. Both the 


firm and the university sign the agreement. 


INTRODUCING 


ANOTHER 


“BIG TEN" 


A New Highly Concentrated 
VITAMIN AND MINERAL PREMIX 
Designed especially for the stockman facin 


expensive problems. Such as Vitamin A an 
Trace Mineral deficiency. 


“BIG 10" steps in to help you do the 
most with the least possible cost and 


rt. 
A Little Does So Much 
EUREKA MINERAL CO. 


Congerville, Illinois 


Have your formulas checked by 


an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 


in feed formulation and 
production. 


No job too large or too small. 


C. W. Sievert 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 


Cooperative Research Agreement 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made and entered into as of the____day of. 


19____, by and between The Board of Trustees a Constitutional Corporation operating MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, hereinafter referred to as the University, 


and_ 


hereinafter referred to as the Company, WITNESSETH: 


WHEREAS, the University has personnel and facilities for carrying out the project described in Exhibit 
A attached hereto; and 


WHEREAS the Company is desirous of engaging the said personnel and facilities for carrying out the 
project described in Exhibit A: 


NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and the covenants and agreements of the parties 
as hereinafter set forth, the parties have agreed and do hereby agree with each other as follows: 


1. The University, on its part, hereby agrees to carry out the project described in Exhibit A in the 
manner and with the personnel and facilities set forth therein. 


2. The Company, on its part, hereby agrees to pay to the University the sum of. 
Dollars, as follows: 


8. It is mutually understood and agreed that: 


(a) This agreement may be terminated by either party upon giving reasonable notice to that effect to 
the other party and provided a reasénable adjustment (in relation to the portion of the project which has 
been completed) is made between the parties as to the funds which have been paid or are to be paid by 
the Company to the University. 


(b) Unless otherwise provided in Exhibit A attached hereto, the University shall have the unrestricted 
ee of eae with reference to its activities and findings in connection with the project described in 
ibit A. 


(c) Upon the completion of the project or upon the termination of this agreement, the University shall 
submit a written report to the Company as to its activities and findings with reference to the project de- 
scribed in Exhibit A; and the Company shall have the right to be advised at all times as to the progress 
being made in carrying out the project. 


(d) Patent rights are the property of the University. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused this instrument to be executed, in duplicate, 
by their officers thereunto duly authorized, at the places and on the dates set opposite their respective 
signatures. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Signed at East Lansing, Michigan, this__._..___—_ By. 


President 
day of. Attest: 
Secretary 
Signed at_ By. 
this______day of. Attest: 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker All Feeds And Ingredients 
GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
BRoadway 2-4580 @ 236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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COLLEGE COMMENTS 


We have attempted to give you the 
most useful answers possible and as- 
sume you will appreciate having this 
much detail. We certainly wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for your inter- 
est in these matters and feel that you 
are contributing a real service to ag- 
riculture generally in bringing out the 
true facts. 

J. R. Beckenbach, Director 

Agricultural Experiment 

Stations 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Nothing is more pathetic in the aca- 
demic world than the professor who 
keeps his feet under his desk all the 
time, In this rapidly-changing environ- 
ment in which we operate, practice 
frequently gets away from him, mak- 
ing it difficult for him effectively to 
train either undergraduate or graduate 
students, or even effectively to super- 
vise research directed toward problem- 
solving in this highly-scientific age. 
It is to the mutual advantage of both 


the industry and the professor that’ 


each understands what the other is 
doing. Consulting contracts is one of 
the best ways to accomplish this. 


I know there are abuses once in a 
while, on both sides of this question. 
But they are distinctly in the minority. 


Earl L. Butz, Dean 
School of Agriculture 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


KENT NAMES HARRIS 

Appointment of Edward Harris as an as- 
sistant territory manager has been an- 
nounced by Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, 
Iowa. Mr. Harris, a feed salesman since 
1944, will work with Territory Manager 
Case Dykstra in a northeast Iowa area sur- 
rounding LeMars. 


Abbott Labs Sales Lower 
In 1961 First Quarter 


NORTH CHICAGO, Ill. — Sales for 
the 1961 first quarter declined 6.2 per cent 
and earnings were down 21.9 per cent from 
a similar period a year ago, according to 
Abbott Laboratories. President George R. 
Cain made the report. 

Latest worldwide sales of 34.04 million 
dollars compare with 36.28 million in the 
1960 first quarter and have resulted in an 
earnings drop from 4.51 million dollars 
last year to 3.52 million in 1961, Mr. Cain 
said, 

He added that first-quarter earnings this 
year, after payment of preferred dividends, 
were equivalent to 90 cents a common share 
compared to $1.16 a share a year ago. Ef- 
fecting the decline domestically, President 
Cain reported, were lower antibiotic prices 
and stiffer competition in the vitamin mar- 


ket. 


Renderers’ Executives 
Report on Export Meet 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Among those 
attending a special meeting conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture recently to 
discuss promotion of the export of agri- 
cultural products were Myer O. Sigal, pres- 
ident, and John J. Hamel, executive direc- 
tor, of the National Renderers association. 

Department officials reportedly requested 


First in Feeding Research 


Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer saves orphaned pigs as no 
other products can because it’s a milk product. Contains 20% 
fats, provides 22% extra calories. Suggest it to your cus- 
>» tomers for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, 


is sick or dies. 


ets) Land O'Lakes® 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Certified tor feeding etticiency by Anoka Research Farms 


cooperation from National Renderers and 
the 32 farm organizations represented at the 
session to develop more intensive promo- 
tional programs concerning the export of 
farm products. 

Many of the organizations could benefit 
from the establishment of permanent for- 
eign offices and thus they should consider 
increasing their appropriations for export 
promotions, it was suggested. In addition, 
they were urged to set up a “task force” 
which would establish future programs. 


National Renderers reported that the 
groups’ representatives pledged their assist- 
ance and support in planning and imple- 
menting additional programs. The Depart: 
ment of Agriculture, the association said, 
currently is working in cooperation with 
more than 40 organizations in-some 50 na- 
tions to expand U. S. farm product exports. 


Convention Plans Made 


At NFIA Board Meeting 


CHICAGO — Plans for the annual con- 
vention of the National Feed Ingredients as- 
sociation were formulated when the group’s 
board of directors met recently at the Bis- 
marck hotel. The annual meeting will be 
held Sept. 27-29 at Lake Lawn lodge, Dela- 
van, Wis. 

A format for the convention, presented 
by Chairman Gladwin A. Read of the con- 
vention planning committee, was approved 
by the board members. The convention din- 
ner will be preceded by a social hour. 


Pig Milk Replacer 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members : 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1!-2600 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Reeord of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FISCHBEIN bag sewin 
thread, cleaning solvent, 

for P.P. shipment. Muncy 
Muncy, Pa. Lincoln 6-3836. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


machines, cartons of 
etergent oil, stocked 
Mill Machinery Co., 


FOR SALE — 17-40 Hughes grinder guaran- 
teed over-hauled equivalent to new; One 20-40 
Hughes grinder over-hauled and rebuilt equiv- 
alent to new. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FOR SALE — One-ton Blue Streak mixer, 
excellent condition. Complete with motor $350. 
Blue Band Mills, Lomira, Wis. Phone 2901. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


SEED CLEANER, Clipper Super 69D, with 
Gustafson slurry treater, complete, guaranteed 
A-1 and Roskamp oat huller and roller, guaran- 
teed A-1, located central Iowa. Write Box A-26, 
c/o The Feed Bag. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ASK FOR used list No. 361 — grain, feed, 
seed, and flour equipment. McLaughlin, Ward & 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Two Sprout Waldron 20-inch 
attrition mills, each with two 20-horsepower, 
three-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, 1750-rpm motors, 
$150 each, F.O.B. Superior, Wis. Five — Vibrox 
bag packers, one horsepower motors, $50 each. 
Two — %-ton, 30-inch Essmueller batch mixers, 
$150 each. One — %-inch transmission rope, 
30 cents per foot. All F.O.B. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Contact H. M. Beggs, Box 2111, Commerce Sta- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE — Retail feed mill, lumber and 
building material, and coal yard in the heart 
of southern Wisconsin’s richest dairy county. 
This very profitable partnership, established in 
1900, is now being dissolved — must sell or 
liquidate by July 15, 1961. Only yard in large 
trade area. Write Box W-12, c/o The Feed Bag. 


F. Mueller & Sons, Grand Mound, Iowa, 
has purchased a new Strong-Scott molas- 
ses regulator. 


LIQUIDATION 


FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1 — Worthington 70 cu. ft. rotary blender. 

1— Prater #20 Blue-Streak 

1 — Louisville 4’-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

2—~7’ x 60’ Bonnet rotary dryers 

1 — 6’ x 52’ Bonnet rotary dryer 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

1 — Robinson 36” dbl. runner attr. mill 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
W x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


3 = R R EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1410 N. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 
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Custom 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


~ On a recent visit to the mid-South and Texas, we had 

the pleasure of visiting with a number of our good friends 
in the industry. We visited Hugh Humphreys’ new mill 
at Memphis; had a pleasant chat and an excellent lunch 
with Madison Clement in Waco, Tex.; and saw Sid Wies- 
er’s highly-efficient feed plant at Lampasas, Tex. 

At Sugar Land, Tex., we had coffee with J. M. (Jake) 
Schrumnm, agricultural vice president of Sugarland Indus- 
tries, Inc., and immediate past president of the American 
Dehydrators association. Jake’s firm is under way on 


construction of a new formula feed plant at Sugar Land. 

Dr. Gerald F. Combs of the University of Maryland poultry department 
recently returned from England, where he took part in a poultry and swine 
nutrition school at the University of Nottingham. In March, Jerry was in 
Rome as a consultant to the United Nations food & agriculture organization. 
Last fall, Dr. Combs took part in a feed symposium at Madrid. 

The month of July will see the “golden goodness of eggs” spotlighted in 
the Lone Star state. Hess & Clark and Morton Salt Co. are working with the 
Texas Egg council in sponsoring the month-long event. 

Hess & Clark's president, Dr. Aaron L. (Andy) Andrews, recently was 
named “boss of the year” by the Ashland (Ohio) junior chamber of com- 


merce. 


Another supplier to the poultry industry, Delaware Poultry Laboratories 


of Millsboro, recently played host to a 
group of British poultry scientists, The 
visitors are members of a committee 
on Newcastle disease, known in the 
British Isles as fowl pest. 


The Indianapolis Sales Executives 
council has honored the general sales 
manager of Specifide, Inc., with its 
sales “Oscar.” Keith C. Cummings, 
right, was saluted for his personal sales 
growth since he joined President John 
O. Beasley’s firm in 1956 as a sales- 
man. Making the award is Kenneth F. 
Valentine, president of Pitman-Moore 
Co., Indianapolis. 


From the other side of the world came visitors to Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. The machinery manufacturer played host to a group of 
Japanese feed manufacturers who have been touring the United States. 


Bryant 50th Anniversary 
Sales Meeting Is Held 


PORT HURON, Mich. — The golden 
anniversary sales meeting of Bryant Engi- 
neering Co. was held here recently. Bryant 
manufactures an extensive line of feed mill 
and elevator equipment. 


Directed by Vice President John W. Mill- 
er, the meeting was a two-day event. As part 
of the activities, the firm’s field men were 
introduced to new and improved products 
and a special course was conducted in main- 
tenance and engineering. 


Concluding the gathering, Mr. Miller an- 


nounced that a special 50th-year sales con- 
test would be held. Winners and their wives 
will be awarded trips to a south sea island 
vacation area next year, he said. 


New manager of Albers Feed & Farm Sup- 
ply, Eugene, Ore., is O. Bland Fogelson. 
He succeeds Lee Holderson, who has been 
transferred to Albany. 


Burlington (Wis.) Consumers Cooperative 
has purchased Producer & Consumers Co., 
Genoa City and Spring Grove, Ill., a feed 
and commodity firm with a 1960 business 
volume of $822,000. 
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— Constant Change 


(Continued from page 63) 


ing premixes and mineral supplements. 

Two popular dairy feeds are 20 per 
cent Supreme and Big Mac. All feeds 
are mixed to meet the exact needs of 
a particular area, as determined by sci- 
entific tests of the individual feeding 
grounds. 

Sandy soils require a different mix 
than muck soils. While all southern 
Florida soils are deficient in cobalt, the 
range-cattle districts, mostly in the 
Everglades mucklands, are also defi- 
cient in copper. 

The company manufactures its own 
line of mineral supplements. Citrus 
pulp, which is used extensively in 
Florida, isn’t handled at the mill, but 
Hector Supply sells over 10,000 bags 
a week, with deliveries direct from the 
processors. 

The company also sells a line of 
chemicals used for dairy sanitation. 

Mill Superintendent Stewart K. 
Wilson is well pleased with the new 
mill, although he still has problems. 

“Humidity is high in southern Flori- 
da,” he observed, “which necessitates 
a very close watch on all feeds and 
machinery to keep them in tip-top con- 
dition. Rubber rollers on the con- 
veyors give trouble unless they are 
made out of very hard composition. 
Humidity will run 70 to 90 per cent 
almost the entire year. 

“We had to give up trying to han- 
dle bulk bran because it wouldn’t flow 
out of the storage tanks. We worked 
on the problem for two months with 
two men trying to keep it moving, 
but without success. Now we bag and 
pile all bran on the mill floor,” he 
noted. 

Vitamins and minerals also are kept 
in bags. The bran and minerals are 
hand-trucked to a grated section of 
the mill floor and dumped through it 
into the mixer. 

Mr. Wilson is somewhat unusual 
himself in this state where everybody 
seems to come from somewhere else. 
He is a native Floridian, born in Fort 
Pierce. He lived in Miami from 1918 
until recently when he moved to Deer- 
field Beach. He had college training 
but believes his 25 years of practical 
experience is of more value to him and 
the company. He has been with Hector 
Supply 22 years. 

Charles Barrows, the millwright, is 
his able assistant in keeping the mill in 
top condition. 
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CLOSEUP view of Hector Supply 
Co.'s modern feed plant at Deerfield 
Beach, Fla. The big plant ships both 
sacked and bulk rations, specializing 
exclusively in dairy feeds. 


Rhett D. Harrell, general manager 
of the feed division, is a native of 
South Carolina. He spent some time 
in the citrus fruit industry and at one 
time was with Ultra-Life Laboratories. 
He served in the navy four years and 
joined Hector Supply in 1947. 


Carl E. Reger, executive vice pres- 
ident of the entire organization, is 
from West Virginia. A graduate of 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, he worked 
two years for a Pittsburgh food broker 
and five years with Thibault Milling 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. He joined Hec- 
tor Supply in 1931, was manager of 
its Miami branch until 1942, when he 
left to serve in the Navy. He resumed 
his position with Hector Supply in 
1945. 

The company maintains member- 
ship in the Florida State Feed Dealers 
association, Florida Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Florida Seedsmen & 
Garden Supply Dealers association, 
Florida Dairy Industry association, and 
the Florida Cattlemen’s association. 


Mr. Reger has every confidence 
that Hector Supply is going to grow 
in the years ahead. 


“It looks good,” he said, “especially 


in relation to range cattle, because of 
the trend for better feeding programs.” 


Florida will continue to grow and 
change; Hector Supply will continue 
to change and grow. No one knows 
precisely just when and how that 
growth will occur or just what chang- 


es the future will bring, but with a 
past record of successfully anticipating 
trends it is fairly certain that Hector 
Supply Co. will be ready for them and 


will continue to move forward. 


Big H Stock Dividend Is 
1'/ Per Cent for Quarter 


FAIRBURY, Ill. — A 14 per cent quar- 
terly stock dividend payable May 20 to 
stockholders of record May 10 has been de- 
clared by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. It report- 
edly represents an uninterrupted six per cent 
annual dividend policy in effect since 1954. 

Board Chairman Sam R. Honegger said 
that sales of 11.22 million dollars for the 
current nine-month period were up more 
than $700,000 and expenses were down 
$48,513. Profits, he reported, totaled $207,- 
455.68, compared with $65,703.44 last year. 


Best First Quarter Noted 
By Corn Products Co. 


NEW YORK CITY — Announcing his 
firm's best first quarter in history, Chairman 
William T. Brady of Corn Products Co. has 
reported that per-share earnings were 82 
cents compared with 80 cents for a similar 
period a year ago. Latest earnings were 
based on 10.97 million shares; a year ago 
there were 10.91 million. : 


Mr. Brady said that worldwide net sales 
totaled 172.7 million dollars in the 1961 
first quarter, an increase of more than seven 
million over the 165.38 million last year. 
As a result, net income rose from 8.74 mil- 
lion dollars in 1960 to 9.01 million in the 
more recent quarter. 


Chairman Brady predicted “a break- 
through in food conservation and preserva- 
tion [which will] dwarf past accomplish- 
ments and make present practices obsolete.” 
He added that faucets in the kitchen sink 
soon may be performing “commonplace 
miracles” creating high-quality food from 
compact packages. 


Lydia (Minn.) Feed Store has installed a 
new Blue Streak mixer. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FEED DEALERS 


Jim Dhein (L) and Ken yous (R), partners in Sherweed (Wisconsin) Elevator, with Randy Binsfeld, Murphy District Distributor. 


Murphys can offer 
everything our customers 


. . Our customers can hand-feed Murphy’s Concen- 
trates, feed them free-choice, mix them with home- 
grown feeds, or feed our own Murphy Balancers,” 
explain Jim Dhein and Ken Kress, who teamed up 942 
years ago to start their own feed business from scratch 
in Sherwood, Wisconsin. 

Jim and Ken particularly like Murphy’s Feed Man- 
ufacturing Franchise for selected dealers. “We mix 
about a dozen different formula feeds under the fran- 
chise, using the farmer’s, or our own, grain. We sell 
about 40% of our Murphy’s Concentrates and Minerals 
this way. This allows us to make our retail profit on the 
Concentrate, plus a good margin on ingredients and a 
good return for mixing. 


“With Murphy’s, we carry less inventory than with 
other feeds, use less floor space, have a faster turnover, 
and always provide fresh feed. Our customers know 
that they can raise livestock at lower cost and make 
more profit with Murphy’s. And our Murphy District 
Distributor, Randy Binsfeld, is always available to help 
us when we need him! 

“We've sold Murphy’s exclusively the last 7 years 
after trying other brands. We know Murphy’s is all a 
retail feed dealer needs to do a good job for feeders!” 
If you would like to hear more about a Murphy franchise, 
see your Murphy District Distributor, or phone Dr. Robert 


Spitzer, President, Murphy Products Company, Burlington, 
Wisconsin. 


New customers...new business...new profits with MURPHY’S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding 
customers must make money if you are going to be stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- ly someone will sell all four in your area — it might 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


7 
HONBGGERS Co., FEED & FARM BUILDING Diviston, FarrBURY, ILL. 


